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CITY SEGMENT 
View of one of NYC's 


less visited corners was 
recorded by Leo M. 
Johnson of Flint, Michi- 
gan, with yellow-filtered 
Rollei dialled for 1/125 
second exposure at f:8 
shutter opening. 


TRAV 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for April 


1 $25.00 


GALLIC GLOOM 


Paris’ Pont Neuf span- 
ning River Seine was 
snapped on misty morn- 
ing by Jean Littlefield, 
APO 403, NYC, with 
Rollei 3.5 set for 1/50 
second at f:8, shooting 
through yellow _ filter. 


2 $15.00. 


BIRD BATH 


Lonely duck on duty in 
suburban Baltimore 
shopping center pond 
was filmed by Sidney 
Coplan of Baltimore 
with yellow-filtered Rol- 
leiflex set for £:16, ex- 
posed for 1/25 second. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travel will pay $25.00, awarding a seconw, prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TRAVEL can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travel, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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PRE Vr Evy. 


South for summer is not a bad idea when temperatures are similar 
to winter's—but prices are much lower. So Travet's May issue will 
be devoted entirely to the CARIBBEAN. In addition to coverage of 
major islands—Trinidad and Jamaica, for instance—there will be 
ample information about lesser-known ones, plus a splendid shopping 
guide to the best buys in the area. Also, a striking cover—which we 
believe will surprise you—will herald the FOURTH ANNUAL MR. 
TRAVEL AWARD WINNER named by travel officials and writers. 


THERE 
ISN’T MUCH 


TO DO 
INTHE 
DAYTIME 


‘This is Georgia Melisova. The hovel before which she is standing is her 
Athenian home in Greece. Her mother occasionally works at straw chair 
weaving but is never able to find permanent employment. Her father just 
disappeared. She has four younger brothers. Georgia is amazingly intelligent 
for a ten-year-old child who hasn’t had a dozen weeks in school. She should 
be given an education as she has great charm and potentialities. As it is, she 
hardly gets enough to eat. 

There is severe unemployment and heart breaking, harsh poverty in Greece. 
Even many of the children who are helped have only one meal a day and go to 
bed hungry every night. The bed is some old rags on the dirt floor of a bleak 
shanty. There isn’t much to do in the daytime except to sit and think how 
hungry they are. There’s no use going through the garbage cans, for too many 
are doing that. And for lack of funds, the relief agency doesn’t serve any 
meals at all on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Children like Georgia can be “adopted” and properly fed, clothed and edu- 
cated in Greece and all of the countries listed below. The cost to the con- 
tributor is the same in all—$10 a month. 
The child’s name, address, picture and 
story is furnished the donor. The 
donor also can correspond with the 
“adopted” child. 


For Information Write: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy 
for one year in 

(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 

first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 
Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 231 affiliated orphanage- 
schools in 34 countries is the largest Prot- 
estant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 22,000,000 meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
International Cooperation Administration 
of the U. S. Government. It is experi- 
enced, economical and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 
land, France, Free China, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, 
Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Oki- 
nawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Syria, United States, Western Germany. 
— Hungarian Refugees, American Indians. 


| READER'S | 


CHOICE 


BY LAWRENCE W. SMITH 


OU WON’T FIND Madurodam, 

one of Europe’s most fascinat- 

ing cities, on your map. Yet 
this Lilliputian city, just outside 
The Hague, has everything that 
other Netherlands towns have. In 
fact, it is a composite of the most 
lovely. cities of Holland, built to one 
twenty-fifth of the size of their real 
life prototypes. There are churches, 
theaters, hotels, shops, castles, wind- 
mills and canals, a port with steam- 
ships, barges, and freighters. Minia- 
ture cars, trucks and motorcycles 
pass each other on a wide, dual 
highway, trains run on the railway 
system. Toy pedestrians, motorists 
and cyclists are on the streets. 

One of the most attractive fea- 
tures is the town canal, bordered by 
palatial homes, which is copied 
from the famous bend in the Heer- 
engracht, Amsterdam. The Portu- 
guese Synagog is an actual copy of 
the same building in Amsterdam. 
De Bijenhof (Bee Hive) isa replica 
of Rotterdam’s most beautiful de- 
partment store. The Grote Kerk, 
the Dutch Reformed Church of 
Middleburg, is portrayed as it was 
before its destruction in World War 
II. Leyden University and the Peace 
Palace are faithfully duplicated. 
There is a typical Dutch landscape, 
complete with windmills and a wa- 
ter pumping station, which regu- 
lates the flow through the gates, and 
a Frisian farm. 

This smallest of world cities, 
opened to the public in 1952, has 
drawn millions of visitors from all 
parts of the world. 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS 
and members of the National Travel Club 
about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 


Reader’s Choice, Travet, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 
none can be acknowledged or returned. 
TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 
the subscribers whose material is used. 
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‘Exotic Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so tiearly like 
Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color even the natives say it was made from 
a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only reach it but also 
stay a while for hardly more than you’d spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 


Do you know where: to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its most 
dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend awhile, the surroundings are 
Peet, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West 
ndies, Peru, France, and in the world’s other low cost wonderlands? 


Or if you’ve thought of-more distant places, do-you know which of the 
South Sea Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Of which is the 
one spot world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two 
can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for only $175 a month? 


Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with about 100 photos and 
4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest of the 
world is tloser than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and William Red- 
grave, honorary vice presidents of the Globetrotters Club, show that. the 
American dollar is respected all over the world and buys a lot more than 
you'd give it credit for. 


Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 
months on end in the world's wonderlands for hardly more than you'd spend 
for a few months at home/Or if you've dreamed of taking time out for a real 
rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border to 
reach some of the _world’ssexotic paradises, it’s time you learned how much 
you can do on the money you've got. Send now for Bargain Paradises of the 
World. Price $1.50. Usescoupon to order. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, in over- 
seas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even exploring 
if you’re adventurous. 


The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new book 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you’re male or female, 
young or old, whether you want a life-time of paid traveling or just hanker 
to roam the world for a short year or so, here ate the facts you want, complete 
with names and addresses and full details about the preparations to make, the 
cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 


You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in im- 
porting and exporting concerns, with mining and construction companies. Here’s 
the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, how doctors 
get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way for a young girl to land a job as airline 
hostess, the wonderful travel oppértunities if you will teach English to for- 
eigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for those who know stenography. 


“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world today?”’ 
Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he replies in 
75,000 words of facts, ‘“The answer is still a very definite Yes.” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That Takes 
You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price, $1.50, Fill 
out coupon. 


Will Your Next Vacation Really 
Be Something to Remember? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting 
vacation is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the 
places you can visit on the money you want to spend. 


Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globetrotters Club, 
tells you that in his book Where to Vacation in the Gass 
Canada and Mexico. This is the man who spent a lifetime searching 
for the ways to get more for your money in vacations and travel. 


In his big book you learn 
—about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far-off 
islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish. 


—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus 
trees, in government-subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, 
along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 


—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to save 
at national parks and in the cities most Americans want to visit. 


—about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North 
Woods, fantastically low-cost mountain vacations, the unknown vaca- 
tion wonderlands almost at your front door. 


acati bargains in all 

Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation ; 
America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no me 
does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter sey 
really different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his experience 
advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do within your budget 
and how to get more for your money (if you travel by car, he shows how most 

auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). af 
i is j ary Yet here 

You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Wh 
to Vacation in the U. S., Canada and Mexico costs only $1. To make ave 
your next vacation will be something to talk about, get the facts now. Use 

the coupon to order. 


here Do You Want to Go? 


FRANCE? WEST INDIES? BRAZIL? 
HAWAII? MEXICO? ; 


Go by Freighter—the pleasant way to travel 


]/ HEN THE travel editor of the Christian Science-Monitor 

saw a copy of “Travel Routes~Around’ the World,” he 
wrote: Many fascinating travel booklets pass over this desk in 
the course of a year but the one that arrived the other day so 
interested this department that it cost the office several hours 
of work in order that we might absorb its contents. The booklet 
is entitled “Travel Routes Around the World” and is the tray- 
eler’s directory to passenger-carrying freighters and liners. In 
no time at all you find yourself far out to sea cruising along 
under tropical skies without a care in the world. You find 
yourself docking at strange ports and taking land tours to 
those places you long have read about. Most interesting of the 
vast listings of ships are the freighters which carry a limited 
number of passengers in quarters comparable to the luxury 
offered in the so-called big cruise ships which devote most of 
their space to passengers. 

The booklet first of all answers the question: What is a 
freighter? The modern freighter, says the booklet, ranks with 
the de-luxe passenger vessels so far as comfort and accommo- 
dations are concerned. 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


It is important to realize that in most cases today, freighter passengers are 
considered first-class passengers, although the rates charged are generally 
on a par with either cabin or tourist-class fare. Most passenger-carrying 
freighters, to quote the booklet, have their private bath and shower, and 
these cabins offer beds, not bunks. The rooms are generally larger than 
equivalent accommodatiéns aboard passenger ships, and.the cabin of a 
modern freighter is sometimes even twice as large as first-class cabins on 
some of the older passenger ships. It goes without saying that your room is 
on the outside, and amidships, the most expensive of all locations, for 
which you are usually charged a premium over the advertised minimum 
fares on passenger ships. 

This booklet points out that it is frequently astonishing how low freighter 
fares are as compared with passenger ship fares; for example, less than 
one-half of the passenger ship fare to California is the amount asked on 


freighters. On most of the longer runs, the difference in favor of the freighters © 


is regularly from a third to half of the passenger ship fare. 


SERVICE AND MEALS RATED EXCELLENT 


Service and meals on a freighter leave little to be desired. You will be treated 
with consideration. Stewards will go out of their way to make your voyage 
pleasant. On ships with East Indian stewards you will be waited on almost 
hand and foot, in a manner that is completely unknown to Americans and 
most Europeans. 

Foreign ships offer their own specialties, says the booklet. Thus vessels in 
the East Indian trade serve Rijkstafel, the East Indian dish which can run to 
as many as 50 different courses, Scandinavian ships serve Smorgasbord every 
day, and some of their desserts (like strawberries smothered in a huge bowl 
of whipped cream) are never forgotten. Another feature of freighter travel is” 
in its informality. No formal clothes are needed. Sports clothes are enough. 

Other valuable information such as how to tip, shipboard activities and 
costs are covered in the booklet, ‘‘Travel Routes Around. the World.’’ Some of 
the trips listed include a trip to England for $160, a 12-day Caribbean cruise, 
or a leisurely four-month round the world voyage. 

The booklet is published by Harian Publications, Greenlawn, New York, 
and may be obtained by sending to the publisher. So, when it arrives all you 
need to do is sit down and take your choice. The booklet lists literally hun- 
dreds of ocean trips. 

“Travel Routes Around the World” is yours for just $1, and the big 128 
page 1958 edition includes practically every passenger carrying service 
starting from or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, 
Mexico, South America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the 
Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section 
called How to See the World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


m= Fill Out And Send At Once For Quick Delivery 


SA a a a a 


! Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 8 Prince St. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


Phaviecenclosed S$ savsrvsete.sscaeesssretes (cash, check, or money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my money 
if I am not satisfied. 


(] Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 

] How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1.50. 

(J Where to Vacation in the U. S., Canada and Mexico. $1. 
(] Travel Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

OO Special offer: All books above ($5 value) for $4. 
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BY MALCOLM 


McTEAR DAVIS 


in New York City for a few days, and you can pre-set your sightseeing 


QO: ARE that on your trip to Europe you'll pause, like most travelers, 


fun easily when you book a flight from home. TWA, for instance, has 
several in-town arrangements you can add to your ticket. A typical three- 
day fling starts at $34.15 double, $38.95 single—Statler, Plaza, Waldorf are 
among hotel choices—and includes night-clubbing, Radio City Music Hall 
show, tour through NBG, circle of the island by boat and other such features, 
thus saves you confusion and coins during your look-around, coming or go- 
ing on your European jaunt... . Animals go abroad too, some 100,000 out of 


IN NEW YORK, IT’S THE 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


GREAT 


GREAT 


GREAT 


WRITE FOR 


LOCATION on smart __ 
57th Street between Fifth 


Avenue and Broadway 
.,.One minute to 
Central Park...Two 
minutes to Radio City 
—a few short steps 

to the new Coliseum. 


VALUE from $6.00 a day 
single—$8.50 a day 
double. Even lower by 
the week or month. 


ACCOMMODATIONS— 
Light, airy, spacious 
rooms and suites— 
private tub bath, shower, 
radio, TV and air 
conditioning if desired. 
The furnishings are 
new and colorful. Of 
special interest to 
families are the 
complete kitchenette 
studio apartments. 


GREAT 
RTHERN 
HOTEL 


118 W. 57 ST.,N.Y.19 
TEL. CIRCLE 7-1900 
Illustrated Brochure #204 


Idlewild each year, prompting the 
ASPCA to erect a modern shelter 
capable of housing elephants or 
tropical fish in air-conditioned lux- 
ury. . .. Globe Theatre on Times 
Square becomes the Lunt-Fontanne 
Theatre on April 14 when the 
famed acting team opens in The 
Visit for a twelve-week run. Rumor 
—and press agent wizardry—has it 
that this dramatic comedy by 
Friedrich Duerrenmatt, adapted by 
Maurice Valency, will be the fare- 
well appearance of Alfred Lunt and 
Lynne Fontanne—and it’s probably 
true. . . . Brooklyn’s waterfront is 
in for $14,200,000 face-lifting. . . . 
British interests are exploring pos- 
sibility of a “London Week’? in 
New York. Sort of a tea for all... . 
Spectacular! Kaleidoscopic! Phan- 
tasmagoric! Those are just three of 
the mild adjectives being bandied 
around town to herald entry of ev- 
erybody’s favorite—the Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum and Bailey Cir- 
cus which will enliven Madison 
Square Garden with its glittering 
splendor, three rings, sideshows and 
all, April 2 through May 11, tickets 
scaled from $2.00 to $6.50 but half- 
priced for kids... . City’s first apart- 
ment-office-building combination 
will rise opposite Borough Hall in 
Queens. . . . Bronx Zoo has upped 
its dime admission on Tues., Wed. 
and Thur.—other days are free—to 
25c. Inflation? Well, its first fee in 


Tyrone Power, Faye Emerson confront Valerie 
Bettis in Garden of Eden scene from Bernard 
Shaw's Back to Methuselah which arrives at 
Ambassador March 26. Last on Broadway in 
1922 with Margaret Wycherly and Dennis 
King, new two-act version of Arnold Moss is 
directed by Margaret Webster in Theatre 
Guild presentation, has racked up raves dur- 
ing U.S. tour of 40 cities. 


1899 was a quarter, the dime tab 
being set in 1941... . Museum of 
Primitive Art, founded by Nelson 
Rockefeller, marked its first birth- 
day, has exhibit of Peruvian works 
on display to May 18... . Spring 
comes to this town April 17—date 
seasonal salute begins, with special 
flower displays by city to brighten 
Gotham. . . . Not enough visitors 
seem to know about the well-de- 
signed Kaufmann Concert Hall in 
the large YM-YWHA at 92nd St. 
and Lex. Ave., where you’re apt to 
catch anything from a one-man 
dance concert to lectures or English 
Renaissance music. Parents 
weary of daughters constantly in 
blue jeans might trot them into the 
new Young Junior dept. of Russeks 
which caters to girls aged 13 to 17 
with just-right fashions. . Play 
about a book being made into a mu- 
sical is theme of Say Darling open- 
ing with David Wayne April 8 at 
Anta Theatre. ... The Cloisters has 
received unique addition from 
Spain—apse of abandoned twelfth- 
century romanesque Church of San 
Marin in Fuentiduena, a small town 
north of Segovia, Spain. ... Green- 
wich Village monopoly of craft 
shops may fade ¥ trend to upper 
East Side continues with success of 
such pioneer barrier breakers as 
Weg Pottery on 2nd Ave. at St 
where excellent items are created 
on premises. . .. Shrimp in eighteen 
dishes is menucleus of newly opened 
Shrimp Boat at 65 E. 8th St. 
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DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


VERYTHING is in readiness for 
K the traditional Kite Flying on 

Good Friday. Young and old 
alike design imaginative kites, and 
prizes are offered for the most 
original. . . . Bermuda’s churches 
are beautifully decorated with our 
famous Easter lilies, and visitors 
are invited to attend the Sunrise 
Services at the Castle Harbour on 
Easter Sunday. Steaming hot coffee 
and doughnuts are served after- 
wards. . . . Sports highlights for 
April include Jack Kramer’s Pro- 
Championship at the Tennis 
Stadium April 12-13, featuring 
Pancho Gonzales and Lew Hoad, 
while from April 13-19 the sleek 
5.5 yachts sail the Gold Cup 
course in the Prince of Wales 
Series. . . . Ocean yacht races from 
Miami to Bermuda and a nine-hole 
community golf course at Prospect 
are two of the major projects head- 
lined for the 350th Anniversary 
Celebrations in 1959. The tradi- 
tional Peppercorn Ceremony at the 
Old State House in St. George’s 
takes place April 23 when the Gov- 
ernor demands the annual rent of 
one peppercorn. . . . Sick visitors 
and seamen with language barriers 
can now read the best of their native 
books and magazines while re- 
cuperating at the King Edward VII 
Memorial Hospital. Various Na- 
tional Red Cross Societies have 
donated reading matter in ten 
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languages. . . . Three models of his- 


toric ships of Bermuda have been ‘ 


presented by hobbyist P. M. Wright 
to the Historical Monuments Trust, 
and are on display in the main en- 
trance of the newly reconstructed 
Library at Par-la-Ville. . . . All 
cruise ships enroute to Hamilton 
will now be greeted with signal 
cannons fired at Fort St. Cather- 
ine, and flags will rise simultane- 
ously from atop the fort. The 
Trade Development Board hopes 
to have similar greetings fired from 
Gates’ Fort for ships passing into St. 
George’s. . . . A completely reno- 
vated Parliament Club has opened, 
with Continental meals, on a veran- 
dah overlooking the harbour, served 
in a romantic atmosphere provided 
by coach lanterns, and a new cock- 
tail arena has been introduced. ... 
Ground has been broken on the 
site of the new City Hall in Ham- 
ilton, with early 1959 slated as 
construction deadline, the whole 
block to be developed as a civic 
center as adjacent property has 
been purchased for erection of a 
modern Post Office. .... Renowned 
British actor Sir John Gielgud may 
present Shakespeare’s The Tempest 
during the 350th Anniversary Cele- 
brations next year... . Pan Ameri- 
can Airways shows a 100 percent 
increase in bookings to Bermuda so 
far during 1958... . During 1957, 
more ships entered the Colony’s 
ports than ever before. St. George’s 
berthed 236 vessels, while the Port 
of Hamilton had 333 vessels enter 
there. . . . The geological story of 
Bermuda’s development is told in 
Bermuda’s Beginning, by Wm. Cox. 
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BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


PRIL 17, the Brussels’ World 
A Fair will be opened by King 
Baudoin of Belgium. ... In 
Brussels during the past two months 
the Executive Commission of the 
European Economic Community 
(Common Market) began the task 
of organizing and administering an 
integrated economy for the six mem- 
ber nations. Early E.E.C. meetings 
are taking place in the Belgian © 
capital pending a final decision, to 
be made in June, on a permanent 
headquarters. . The port of 
Antwerp, which is at the center of 
Common Market sea lanes, did a 
flourishing business last year with 
a total of 15,903 ships entering. 
Some 270 lines regularly put in at 
Antwerp. Melsbroek Airport, serv- 
ing Brussels, has grown steadily 
since the war. In 1957 it handled 
twenty per cent more flights than in 
1956, twenty-five per cent more 
passengers. Now Melsbroek is ex- 
panding its facilities to three times 
its present capacity. A transit hall 
325 feet long and 160 feet wide will 
provide plenty of floor space for 
efficient customs and baggage han- 
dling, plus a large shopping area 
for such Belgian specialties as hunt- 
ing rifles and textiles. ... Brussels 
soon will have two heliports—the 
existing one in the center of the 
city and a new one on the World’s 
Fair grounds. The second heliport 
will be kept in operation if the Com- 
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decides to use the 
World’s Fair grounds as its Capitol 


mon Market 


Hill. . .. 1957 has been the most 
favourable tourist year for Belgium 
since the end of the Second World 
War. .. . During 1957, Sabena car- 
ried about 700,000 passengers, an 
increase of nearly 30 per cent over 
1956. ... The City of Antwerp at the 
Brussels World Fair will provide ex- 
hibitions to be held in the Festival 
‘Hall as well as in the various muse- 
ums. 
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COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


HEN QUITE recently the suc- 
W cso: to the throne of Den- 

mark, Princess Margrethe, 
became eighteen years old, Danish 
farmers presented her with a beau- 
tiful big farm situated near Ring- 
sted in Sealand. The town of Ring- 
sted, not far- from Copenhagen, 
holds many historical relics and is 
known for its lovely surrounding 
countryside and its wonderful, typi- 
cally Nordic church. . . . The Royal 
Norwegian Yachting Club, of which 
King Olav is a very active member, 
is hoping that Prince Philip will ac- 
cept an invitation to take part in 
its jubilee Regatta at Hanko in the 
Oslo Fjord in the beginning of July. 
...A Stockholm restaurant that 
serves Smérgasbord in really 
grand style is Regina in Drottning- 
gatan in the center of the city. ... 
Norway not only has a town named 
Hell but also a Paradis. Hell has 
a church as well as a movie theatre. 
... Among the very best souvenirs 
to be bought in Sweden are beauti- 
ful pocket-knives—if the steel comes 
from the Swedish town of Eskils- 
tuna. ... Norway wants to be the 
babysitter of Europe. The strong, 
healthy, red-cheeked children of the 
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country will share their summer life 
with foreign children whose parents 
want to tour Europe but do not 
know what to do with their kids 
meanwhile. The traveling young- 
sters will be parked in special chil- 
dren's camps or hotels under the 
supervision of experts. . . . Among 
the many cosy restaurants of Stock- 
holm, not least favoured by Amer- 
ican guests is Gulltuppen on Kungs- 
holmen. Not only typical Swedish 
dishes but also international food 
are served there. The great 
Viking show in Frederikssund near 
Copenhagen is celebrated June 14- 
22, and you will here meet tough- 
looking longhaired, bearded Vik- 
ings... . Galdh¢ppigen, the highest 
mountain of Norway and North Eu- 
rope, has been almost unapproach- 
able to ordinary tourists, but plans 
are set for a road, a mountain rail- 
way and a restaurant... . In the 
Swedish counties of Lappland, 
Jamtland and Harjedalen, bears 
and a few wolves still roam. There 
are also thousands of elks. ... From 
May 17-31, a Royal Danish Ballet 
and Music Festival is scheduled in 
Copenhagen. ... Whether you are 
visiting Denmark, Norway or 
Sweden, remember to say “Tak 
for mad” (Thanks fer the food) 
when guesting in a private home. 
... Norway's great Wagnerian sing- 
er, the world-famous soprano Kirs- 
ten Flagstad, has been appointed 
Director of the Norwegian Opera. 
... The most well-known and typi- 
cal restaurants in Stockholm’s won- 
derful Gamle By are Gyllene Freden 
in Osterlanggatan, Kallaren in Lilla 
Nygatan, La Ronde in Salviigrand, 
Hotel Reisen in Skeppsbroen and 
Stortorgskallaren on Stortorget. .. . 
Facing the world-famed Little 
Mermaid statue at Langelinie 
quay in Copenhagen, a new big 
and pretty pavillion now opens to 
replace the one that was destroyed 
during the German occupation. 
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MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


STONISHED Mexicans found 
Ate slushing around in 

snowfall recently and the news 
made headlines all over the coun- 
try. Heaviest fall was outside the 
capital where roads iced over and 
flabbergasted drivers slid helplessly — 
into ditches. Twenty laborers 
pushed and guided cars over one 
bad stretch until an amused Amer- 
ican tourist showed them how to 
cure the trouble by sanding the 
road. ... Up in the snowbound 
mountain villages nearby it wasn’t 
funny, and in a typically American 
gesture of goodwill, U.S. students 
in Mexico City went to the rescue 
with cargoes of food, clothing, fire- 
wood, and singlehandedly sustained 
four beleaguered villages. But the 
good weather's on again and sun is 
blazing. ... The federal highway 
department says the road now un- © 
der construction between Mexico 
City and Queretaro will be done 
by the end of June and will cut 
driving time from five hours to 
about two. . . . Guadalajara will 
have its Avenue of the Americas just 
like New York City, and a bust of 
one man from each American na- 
tion will be featured, with Abe Lin- 
coln standing in for the U.S. and 
revolutionary patriot Father Hidal- 
go_ representing Mexico. . . . The 
ever-thoughtful Mexico City traffic 
department no longer allows hearses 
to park in front of funeral homes, 
saying it’s too depressing to passers- 
by. ... Puerto Vallarta, the up- 
and-coming-quickly seaport re- 
sort town, shortly will have im- 
proved lighting system, modern 
sewage disposal and a brand new 
airport. ... Las Brisas is the name 
of a new club-hotel in Acapulco 
with 158 bungalows, a flock of jeeps 
for members, free coffee, fruit and 
juices, no tipping three beaches, 36 
swimming pools, construction-in- 
vestment costs of $2,000,000 U.S. 
greenbacks and daily rates of $20.00 
for two, European plan, $28.00 with 
private swimming pool... . A solid 
1,000,000 American tourists crossed 
at Mexicali and Tijuana last year, 
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... If you’re a nut on bridge, be 
sure to spend a few evenings at 
the Aztez Bridge Club in Mexico 
City during your  trip—and 
wait’ll you try bidding in Spanish 
or sign-language. . . . Pedro_Eli- 
zalde turned 100 recently, kept right 
on with His job of caring for the 
gardens and graves at the British 
cemetery in the capital. His eye- 
brow-raising recipe for longevity: 
lots of tequila and at at least three 
marriages. ... Getting and giving a 
few pointers on the mightlife busi- 
ness in Acapulco Were Charlie amd 
Mollie Berns, bosses of. New York’s 
Club 21... ..Did’you fishermen 
know the greatest concentration 
of tarpon in the world is in the 
Panuco River in Tampico? They 
come in from the Gulf, swim as 
much as 40 miles upstream, stay 
until the summer rainy season—and 
the big ones measure seven feet long. 
... Expect to be shaken and thrilled 
with Mexico’s brilliant Easter-time 
fiestas, notable both for beauty and 
reverence. 
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MIAMI 


By George Bourke 


H Flori GETS big observance in 


Florida. Easter Sunday marks 

the close of a ten-week run of 
the Black Hills Passion Play orig- 
inally performed in Luenen, Ger- 
many, at the $150,000 outdoor am- 
phitheatre at Lake Wales. In Mi- 
ami’s Orange Bowl, usually devoted 
to sports, thousands will attend a 
5:00 a.m. sunrise service. Other serv- 
ices at dawn will be held at the wa- 
ter’s edge on Miami Beach, ata yacht 
basin, in a Miami shopping center— 
and in several movie drive-ins. Prob- 
ably 300 pairs of twins (there were 
that many in 1957) will turn out for 
the Easter Parade on Miami’s Bis- 
cayne Boulevard. . . . Mischa EI- 
man, violinist, headlines at the 
Miami Beach Auditorium’ on 
April 12, followed next day by an- 
other string artist, Joseph Szigeti, 
at the same place, taking over 
from the Holiday on Ice touring 
revue which finishes a nine-day 
stand April 1... . In the hotel 
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supper clubs, Georgia Gibbs and 
Jackie Miles close out on April 1 
at the Americana, to be followed by 
Carol Channing, April 2-8, and Dor- 
othy Collins, April 9-15....In Palm 
Beach, the Royal Poinciana Play- 
house closes Roberta March 30, with 
Marion Marlowe and _ Fernanda 
Montel starred. .. . Tennessee Wil- 
hams’ Orpheus Descending is in re- 
hearsal for an April date at the 
Coconut Grove Playhouse in Miami 
where Ed Begley in Middle of the 
Night runs through April 12... . 
Biscayne Bay Seaquarium also has 
a couple of new headliners two 
poisonous lionfish from California. 
Eight inches long, they have the col- 
ors of the rainbow—orange, brown, 


lavender and white, striped in zebra 


fashion... . A truly different ap- 
proach to Miami is the inland wa- 
terway cruise from Crescent 
Beach, South Carolina, aboard a 
104-foot cruiser, The Ocean 


~ Queen. She makes the 650-mile 


trip in three and a half days, pas- 
sengers sleeping and eating ashore. 
.. . Roughing it for a glimpse of 
the Everglades National Park is 
now easier, as a fine restaurant 
is now at its “main entrance.” .. . 
Florida, with the help of its visi- 
tors, raised its liquor consumption 
from 7,417,548 gallons in 1956 to 
8,040,601 in 1957, the only state 
with an increase. . . . Horse rac- 
ing at Gulfstream Park in Hal- 
landale, the Basque game of jai 
alai at Miami and Dania frontons, 
and dog racing at Hollywood will 
continue at least through mid- 
April. The Florida Derby for a 
$100,000 purse climaxes the 
Gulfstream season. . . . Major 
league teams will be playing exhi- 
bition games in Miami Stadium for 
a few more weeks but Miami’s own 
Marlins will be active entire season 
in triple-A International League. ... 
Survey of Greater Miami police 
department traffic chiefs put ma- 
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jor blame for accidents on the 
tourists. “Visual and mental dis- 
tractions wrought by interest in 
sightseeing and carloads of chil- | 
dren” were two of the principal con- 
tributory causes to accidents. New- 
lyweds were also blamed. 
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PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


T'S APRIL in Paris, the Paris of 

poets and lyricists, of perfumed 

nights and balmy days, and in 
the air is the exciting spirit of crea- 
tion. At the historic Sarah Bern- 
hardt Theatre, the Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault company gives way to the an- 
nual International Festival of 
Drama, Ballet and Music, with fif- 
teen countries participating with 
their most representative troupes 
and productions. The festival, 
which goes on until July 20, com- 
prises 107 performances of 36 dif- 
ferent productions. . . . Edith Piaf 
sails to New York after a record six- 
week engagement at the Olympia. 
One of the greatest Fairs in his- 
tory is that of the busy industrial 
center of Lyon, with 500 years of 
tradition. The modern counter- 
part, the 40th of its kind, will be 
held from April 12 to April 21, with 
simultaneous celebration of the 
city’s 500th birthday. ... Anna Mag- 
nani and Roberto Rossellini, for- 
merly very great friends, staying at 
the same Paris hotel, but not ex- 
changing amenities. . . . For lovers 
of life in the open air, and dealers 
in camping equipment, this year’s 
exhibition of the latest in camping 
paraphernalia will be held at the 
Bois de Vincennes, April 18 to May 
4....Kay Kendall and Rex Harri- 
son winding up MGM’s The Reluc- 
tant Debutante, after a two months’ 
stay, then on to London and My 
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Fair Lady... . Air France inaugu- 
rating special supplementary flights 
to Lourdes as of April 1. For all in- 
formation pertaining to the cente- 
nary celebrations of the apparitions 
of the Virgin Mary, one of the great 
religious events of this year, contact 
the Committee of Notre Dame de 
Lourdes, 43 Rue Saint-Augustin, 
RICHELIEU 9216... . Foreign 
tourists are granted gasoline at 
reduced taxless prices (one-third 
regular price). All banks provide 
coupons. . . . Monte Carlo spring 
season in full swing, with an inter- 
national bridge tournament, theater 
and ballet imported from Rome 
and Paris, a sailing regatta, Easter 
tennis tournament, and internation- 
al golf championships. . . . Sports 
events throughout France: bull- 
fighting at Arles, Béziers and Nimes, 
April 6-7; France challenges Ire- 
land’s rugby team at Colombes Sta- 
dium in Paris, April 19; France’s 
champion basketball team will be 
chosen by elimination on April 13 
at Paris’ Palais des Sports; steeple- 
chase champion meet at the Auteuil 
Hippodrome on April 6, and an in- 
ternational fencing tournament in 
Cannes, April 27... . Francoise 
Sagan, despite earnings of almost 
half a million dollars, is rumored 
to be broke. . . . Tourists coming 
without cars are advised to buy a 
special ticket which, for less than 
$4.00, permits travel on any sub- 
way or bus line as often as you 
want for a full week. . . . History 
students will get a kick out of the 
display of court and every-day cos- 
tumes worn during the First Em- 
pire, now being shown at the Cos- 
tume section of the Museum of 
Modern Art... . Time your visit to 
the Comedie Francaise for the eve- 
ning of April 22, when evening dress 
is a “must.” The theater also will 
be in full dress, with costumed lack- 
eys bearing flaming torches, lined 
along the Stairway of Honor... . 
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Moules farcis (mussels prepared 
in a special garlic sauce) are the , 
specialty of another of those typ- 
ically Parisian bistros: Antoine 
et Antoinette, Avenue Rapp. Av- 
erage cost: $3.50 with wine. ... 
Dates for the famed fountain dis- 
plays at Versailles will be May 4, 
18; June 15, 22; July 6, 20; August 
3, 17; September 7, 21. Starting time 
is 4:45 p.m. 
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ROME 


By Robert Deardorff 


ERFORMING horses, performing 

gondoliers, even performing 

musicians—you'll find them 
all here this month, plus two Easters 
and a lot of other excitement... . 
The horses draw crowds to the Con- 
corso Ippico, one of the best and 
most fashionable international rid- 
ing and jumping shows, held in 
Rome’s Villa Borghese. . . . Up in 
Venice on April 25 gondoliers in- 
augurate the season with a regatta 
on the Grand Canal. . . . Back in 
Rome, Zino Francescatti, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf and Arturo Michelan- 
geli appear in the Santa Cecilia mu- 
sic series April 13, 18 and 27 respec- 
tively. ... As for Easter, you have 
a choice of Western or Byzantine— 
Western anywhere, Byzantine in 
Sicily at Piana degli Albanesi near 
Palermo, when the women wear 
splendid oriental costumes as they 
celebrate the day according to Greek 
Orthodox rites. . . . Florence offers 
you flowers and an exploding dove. 
The dove, mechanical, sets fire to a 
cart in the cathedral square the day 
before Easter—big, colorful cere- 
mony. If it goes off with a loud 
enough bang, the harvest will be 
good. Anyhow, that’s what they 
think. The flower show decorates 


Piazza della Signoria throughout 
this month and next. ... In Rome, 
more flowers—the annual, sensation- 
al display that fills the Spanish Steps 
for days and days after Easter. Take 
your color film. .. . If you like gyp- 
sy music with goulash, try Piccolo 
Budapest, Vicolo dei Modelli 56, 
a tiny, cobbled street just a min- 
ute’s walk from the Trevi Foun- 
tain. It provides both, and a long 
list of other Hungarian specialties, 
in two small, cozy rooms equipped 
with English speaking waiters. No 
dancing. Dinner, a la carte, runs 
about $6.50 for two. ... From April 
12 to 27 in Milan is the 36th Inter- 
national Samples Fair, an astonish- 
ing array of products from more 
than 40 countries. . . . This month 
the famous University for Foreign- 
ers in lovely Perugia begins courses 
in just about everything from mod- 
ern Italian to ancient Etruscology. 
You couldn’t study in a more charm- 
ing place, and many Americans of 
all ages do... . Something new for 
tourists: on Thursdays, Satur- 
days and Sundays you can roam 
through the handsome Odescal- 
chi Castle at Bracciano near 
Rome, now open to the public. ... 
More local color: during Holy Week 
the village of Sezze, some 70 miles 
from here, stages a passion play— 
3,000 extras, 50 acting parts, handed 
down from father to son for genera- 
tions... . Taking a tip from the an- 
cient Romans, who liked to stretch 
out when they ate, Madison House, 
a fashionable American-food restau- 
rant at Via San Nicolo da Tolen- 
tino 76, has opened a roof garden, 
complete with reclining chairs for 
patrons who want siestas and sun 
with ham on toast... . In this inex- 
haustible land there’s always some- 
thing new. At nearby Palestrina 
workmen recently completed res- 
toration of an ancient temple and 
set up yet another museum. .. . 
Most. travel agencies here sell a 
“Rome by Night’ tour for around 
$10.00, which includes a bus ride to 
the important monuments and 
squares and visits to several night 
clubs—an easy way to get an after- 
dark view of local life. The buses 
pick you up at, and deliver you to, 
your hotel. Even if you’re not a 
nightclubber, tag along to see the 
Coliseum by moonlight. 
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TRINIDAD 


By Bill Hitchins 


HE West Indies Festival of Arts 
begins on April 23 and goes 
right on to May 4, covering the 

ten days following the opening of 
the first federal Parliament of the 
West Indies by H.R.H. Princess 
Margaret. Besides the ten federated 
territories, British Gyiana and Brit- 
ish Honduras “are contributing to 
the festival, a gala presentation of 
the cultures that quake up this new- 
est nation on America’s doorstep. 
Drama, epic and art all have their 
position, but it is the music dance 
that is destined to carry the day. ... 
And when you are down in Trini- 
dad, you can see for yourself the 
melting pot of the world. Not too 
far from the city there are Hindu 
temples that would have been just 
at home in India, or perhaps 
mosques (two are in the city of 
Port-of-Spain itself). There are 
even some voodoo cults remaining, 
such as the one known by the Yoru- 
ba word, Shango. . . . For food, Port- 
of-Spain is famous for its Chinese 
restaurants, such as Kimling or the 
Lotus—the biggest Chinese restau- 
rant in the Americas. ... Tavern on 
the Green, one of the leading res- 
taurants in downtown Port-of-Spain, 
will be opened up early in April as 
a night club with dancing every 
eve. ... Puerto Rico’s thirteenth 
gamefish tournament begins 
April 1.... Good Friday and Easter 
are observed throughout the Carib- 
bean with the usual church services, 
though many people spend the four- 
day weekend down at the beaches. 
. After (and before) church on 
Good Friday, just everybody seems 
to go kite flying on the little island 
of St. Kitts. . Come early this 
month to Trinidad or Grenada and 
you will be in time for the Easter 
horseracing meet. Or, from Trini- 
dad, hop over to Tobago where 
they still carry on their Easter- 
time tradition of racing goats!... 
The biggest sports event of the year 
in the French West Indies takes 
place on Easter Sunday, when Mar- 
tinique sends a soccer team to play 
against Guadeloupe at home. . . . 
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Easter Monday is swimming com- 
petition day in the land of the fly- 
ing fish, Barbados. While there, a 
visitor can see some of the most 
beautiful beaches in the world with 
the transparent green sea splashing 
upon them.... Over in Antigua, 
White Sands Hotel is adding 
twelve new rooms, and a new ho- 
tel, Halfmoon Bay, is going up. 

. A casino will be the feature of 
the Aruba Caribbean Hotel when it 
opens on the small Netherlands An- 
tilles island. Another feature of the 
island (population 58,000) is that 
it is virtually a free port. 
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VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


OOD FRIDAY marks a great mu- 
G sical event for the old Haydn 
church in Eisenstadt, built on 

an artificial Mount Calvary by the 
counts Esterhazy in 1701 and today 
a place of pilgrimage for old and 
young. The Vienna Philharmonic 
orchestra comes here once a year 
to perform one of Haydn’s great 
works, using the organ on which he 
had played himself and where some 
of his own works and some of Bee- 
thoven’s masterpieces have had 
their first performances. The body 
of Josef Haydn lies in an adjoining 
chapel built in white marble, a 
beautiful last gift to the great com- 
poser by his city... . The Vienna 
Hofburgkpelle—the Royal Chap- 
el—is still a place of great attrac- 
tion for all tourists on a Sunday 
morning, as only here can they 
hear the fabulous Vienna Boys’ 
Choir singing the great masses. 
. The Landeszeughaus in Graz 
has the only exhibition of seven- 
teenth-century weapons in_ the 
world. The Gésser Bierklinik in the 
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Tuchlauben in Vienna’s first district 
is not only a quaint old restaurant 
but also a fine place for Austrian 
specialities and excellent beer. . . 

Seven days in the saddle in the 
Carinthian mountains is again 


possible through the Obersteiner — 


Tourist Bureau and begins with 
cross-country rides on May 19. 

. The van Gogh exhibition in the 
Upper Belvedere is probably the 
most popular exhibition in many 
years:here. si A strange feat of art 
awaits your viewing at the old wine- 


cellar of the Weber family in- 


Réschitz, where three generations 
of winegrowers have sculptured the 
walls with the most prominent fig- 
ures in history, starting with the 
saints and continuing to the present 
with statesmen and explorers. . . 
Courses in alpine skiing are again 
being held all through the early 
spring by the alpine school for ski- 
ing. For information call at the 
Landhaus, room 206, in Innsbruck. 
. As in every year, the Vienna 
Fair is not only an interesting event 
for international commerce, but al- 
so a time for special musical per- 
formances and an occasion for cele- 
brations of all kinds. ... After the 
miraculous success of Austrian 
skiers at this year’s world champion- 


ships at Gastein, Kitzbithl has be- 


come almost a place of pilgrimage 
for ski-fans, as it is from there that 
all the aces have come... . April 
and May will again see the great 
wine fair of Langenlois in the pic- 
turesque Kamptal. ... A name to 
know when you are ordering wine: 
Muskat Ottonel. . . . The Weisse 
Rauchfangkehrer, an excellent res- 
taurant in the Weihburggasse, has 
real Viennese atmosphere and ex- 
cellent food and wines. Dinner with 
wine: $2.00 per person. ... The fun- 
loving Viennese simply cannot put 
a stop to Carnival at the beginning 
of Lent, and balls and other amuse- 
ments last almost up to Easter. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. | would like to rent a deck chair. 


. A seat next to the window, please. 
.Is it an express or a local? 


.I’d like to reserve a seat. 
.Is this the road to.......... rs eee eee ? 


m@anirweareachitise tok eas 


before nightfall? 


. Please take me to the nearest garage. 


. Can you give my car a push? 


“I wish to take a bath. 
. Have my bags taken to the station. 
. Would you have a taxi ready for me? 


.l would like to reserve a table for 


8 o'clock. 


. You are right. I’ve made a mistake. 


. 1 would like to have this shipped to 


my home. 


. 1 want to see some historical sites. 
. | would like to return to my hotel. 
. Have you any tickets for tonight? 


. Do you sell suntan oil? 
. May I leave a message? 


. Lhave lost a suitcase. 


BY MAX SHEROVER 


FRENCH 


1. Je voudrais louer une chaise-longue. 


2. Un siege pres de la fenétre, s’il vous 


plait. 


3. Est-ce un express ou un omnibus? 


4. J’aimerais reserver une place. 


5 hist-cecla routed to ee ? 


6. Pouvons-nous atteindre.................0000 


avant la nuit? 


7. Emmenez-moi au plus proche garage, 
s'il vous plait. 


8. Pouvez-vous pousser ma voiture? 


9. Je voudrais prendre un bain. 


10. Faites porter mes bagages a la gare. 


11. Voudriez-vous avoir un taxi pour 


moi? 


12. Je voudrais reserver une table. pour 


huit heures. 


13. Vous avez raison. J’ai fait une faute. 


14, J’aimerais faire envoyer ceci chez 


moi. 


15. Je voudrais voir des endroits histo- 


riques. 


16. Je voudrais retourner a mon hotel. 
17. En avez-vous des billets pour ce soir? 


18. Vendez-vous de l’huile solaire? 
19. Puis-je laisser un mot? 


20. J’ai perdu une valise. 


N 


oe 


FRENCH 


PRONUNCIATION 


Juh voo-drai loo-ay ewn shaiz-lohngg. 


. Uhng syehzh preh duh la fuh-nehtr, 


seel-voo-play. 


. Ehs uhn eks-pres 00 whn uhm-nee- 


bews? 


Juh-muh-ray ray-zehr-vay ewn plahs. 


e Bhs latrootzahi es eae eee ? 


. Poo-vohng-noo za-tandr...........0..00. 


a-vahng la nwee? 


Ahng-muh-nay-mwah oh plew prohsh 
gah-razh, seel-voo-play. 


. Poo-vay-voo poo-say ma-ywah-tewr ? 


. Juh voo-drai prahndr uhng baing. 


.Feht pohr-tay may ba-gahzh ah 


la gahr. 


. Voo-dree-ay-voo za-vwahr uhng tak- 


see poor mwah? 


. Juh voo-drai ray-zair-vay ewn tahbl 


poor weet uhr. 


. Voo za-vay rai-zoling: Ju feh ewn 
foht. 

. Juh-muh-rai fair ahng-vwah-yay suh- 
see shay mwah. 

-Juh voo-drai vwahr day zahng- 


drwah ees-toh-reek. 


. Juh voo-drai ral tourna ah mohn 


oh-tel. 


. Ahn a-vay-voo day be-yay poor suh 


swahr? 


- Vahng-day-voo duh Iweel soh-lair? 
195 
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Pweezh lay-say uhng mow? 


Jay pair-doo ewn vah-leez. 
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COMPLETE YOUR TRIP COVERAGE. 
Fill in with “the quality slides you will be proud 
to show with’your own.” Pilgrim Quality slides cover 
the world and the USA from coast to coast with 
up-to-date scenes as you saw them. INDIVIDUAL 
SELECTION ON APPROVAL. Send for FREE CATALOG 
describing many thousands including titles and maps. 


PILGRIM PRODUCTIONS, PaegegeeorTto 


RIGHT CONNECTIONS! 


When traveling you must ‘have the right 
connections-. . . Arfiold-féurs has them! 


1. Custom made cotied assisted travel in 
Europe. Personal Itineraries. Lv. daily CJ 
2. Conducted European Tours from N. Y. 
3. Conducted Tour Folders, U.S. A. O 
4. Also personal itineraries U.S.A. Lv. any day [] 
5. South America [ 
6. Independent Tours of Pacific Area including 
The Orient O 
7. Experts in Arranging Special Interest Tours 
For Small Private Parties 


CHECK CHOICE AND MAIL TODAY .. 


Indicate length of vacation and approximate date. 
For World Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 


ARNOLD TOURS 22..c"P2"y,St:. 


OPE BOUND? 


“—~ World travelers know EUROPE IN 
A SUITCASE is the best book to 
read before going abroad. It helps 
you avoid the costly mistakes 
others have mad. Tells what and 
how to pack (male or female), 
gives twelve check lists and hun- 
dreds of travel tips to get you off 
to a smooth start. Its fast-read- 
ing pages are full of European 
experience transferred to you. 
Send today for the Third Revised 


Edition. ... $].00 ppd. 


MURIEL W. SCUDDER 
242 ABBEY ROAD 
y MANHASSET, NEW YORK 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. T-4. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


eeeeeeeoeeseeeeeseeee 
By Air: Personally Escorted 
GOLDEN CIRCLE TOURS 
A rs L First Class Hotels 
Meals Included 
Deluxe Transportation 
Write for Brochure R-2 


be AMERICAN TOURIST BUREAU 
ts 18 East 60th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Ss 


Peccceeceseseeeee® 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK i7, N. Y. 
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By Air: Kansas City’s Radio Station 
KBKC in conjunction with Sabena 
Belgian World Airlines offers a sev- 
enteen-day tourist-class junket of 
Europe for $1,011.40 from K.C. or 
$897 from New York: This all-in- 
clusive tour leaves April 25 for five 
days in Brussels, centering at the 
Hotel Plaza, and includes tours of 
nearby Ghent and Bruges and a 
long look at the World’s Fair. Am- 
sterdam, Paris and London follow 
on the itinerary, each with a bal- 
anced schedule of guided and on- 
your-own ogling before your return 
to New York May 11. 


By Bus: A summer tour of Scandi- 
navia, leaving in June, July and 
August aboard Transbus_ Int'l 
motor-coaches, wanders for 22 days 
through Holland, Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden for $302 
complete. Round-tripping out of 
Amsterdam, this midnight-sun 
meander works both North Sea and 
Baltic coasts, stops at twelve difter- 
ent hotels, includes special excur- 
sions to outlying sites, leisure time 
for shopping in top towns. Each 
tour is limited to 30 passengers and 
is guided by a multi-lingual hostess. 


By Ship: Koln-Duesseldorfer Rhine 
River Navigation Company’s nine- 
and ten-hour river cruises—takes 
longer against the current—between 
Cologne and Mainz go for $5.00 one 
way, $9.50 roundtrip and sail past 
some of the fabled old river’s fore- 
most features of interest. Local runs 
stop at such picturesque spots as 
Bingen, Ruedesheim, Coblenz, 
Bonn and St. Goarshausen. Ruined 
and still-active castles lurk around 
every other bend interspersed with 
such Wagnerian sites as the Rock 
of the Lorelei. The cruises will op- 
erate this year from April 4 through 
September 7. 


For added details, write TRAVEL. 


~ 


COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 


... with the scenes 
you didn’t get! 


NOW. 


HI-FI COLOR 


ower Bridge, London 


635 GT 


Hi-Fi Color Views 


as good as your own most 
Beautiful Originals 


35mm 
(2 x 2) 


and 
Stereo (3-D) 


“You are there’ with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mm slides and “Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.”’ Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
...they have to be good! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Dept. T, Los Angeles 24, California 


GO BY FRHGHTER/ 


Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook gives complete in- 
formation about trips that can be made on freighters of 
many nations to over 300 of the world’s most interesting 
ports. Throughout the world thousands depend on its ac- 
curate and complete information for making their travel 
plans. New Summer 1958, 11th edition lists the services of 
118 steamship lines including the popular FREIGHTER 
CRUISES to Europe, So, America, Panama, West Indies, 
coast-to-coast, Hawaii, the Orient, around-the-world, etc. 

The new 11th edition shows how you can travel leisurely 
and informally in first class accommodations on fine modern 
cargo liners and SAVE MANY $ IN TRAVEL COSTS! The 
book covers the whole subject of freighter travel, describes 
each line’s ships, passenger accommodations, shows ports of 
call, fares, addresses of steamship lines, ete. 

Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook is the international 
authority used by Steamship Lines, Travel Agents and 
World Travelers everywhere. 100 pages, fully illustrated. 
Price $2 postpaid, For your copy, mail check or M.O. today. 


KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. 41 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1958. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Mediterranean . . . Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SH!P—TOURS—CRUISES 


KUROPE- 


FREE 
AND 
EASY! 


BY ROBERT MONROE 


F YOU WANT to visit a 
swank night club for less than a dol- 
lar, see top theatre for 35 cents, or 
enjoy for free some of the world’s 
finest sights and fun, go to Europe 
now. While a trip across the Atlan- 
tic may never make you rich, it 
needn’t send you to the poor house, 
either. Not if you know the angles 
and cut a corner now and then. 

In Europe there’s a glittering bar- 
gain basement of fun and frolic and 
even culture, too. It stretches all 
the way from reindeer land in the 
Arctic to lazy Aegean islands that 
lured Ulysses. Yet plenty of tourists 
who would like to see Europe today 
feel they can’t afford it. Surprising- 
ly enough, once they get to the con- 
tinent they discover that they can. 

To Americans who swing along 
on deluxe tours, this will be news 
indeed. The fact is, however, that 
there are ways of seeing everything 
you want to see—in comfort—at bar- 
gain rates. H it’s fun you want, 
there’s lots of it that’s absolutely 
free, and a great deal more that 
costs a dollar or less. On a budget 
you may never see the inside of the 
Tour d’Argent or live like the man 
who became a legend in St. Moritz 
by filling his dog with caviar every 
morning, but you can go home with 
memories enough to content any 
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modern Ulysses. All it takes is a lit- 
tle time, plus planning in advance. 
How much you save, of course, 
will depend on where you go. At 
the moment Greece, Austria and 
Spain are the cheapest spots on the 
Continent. With a bit of care you 
can get a room and meals there for 
around $3.00 a day. Even in the 
more expensive countries, however, 
there are ways of beating the rap. 
Look at it like this: the local folks 
don't have dollars to toss around, 
yet they never lack for fun. In fact, 
there are few places in the world 
where people enjoy themselves 
more than they do in Europe. The 
trick in any country is to discover 
what the home folks do when they 
go out on the town, then follow 
their example. That can lead you to 
some surprising experiences and 
show you a rich, entertaining side 
of the Old World that deluxe 
travelers almost always miss. 
Figured on a daily basis, the most 
expensive part of a trip to Europe 
is getting across the Atlantic, but 
there are even corner-cutting ways 
of doing that—ways that give you 
more for your money than you 
would otherwise receive. One of 
them is to use the new tourist-class 
ships like those that the Holland 
America Line introduced a few 


years ago. Although you pay the 
standard minimum fare, you get an 
air-conditioned cabin and, instead 
of being confined to the least de- 
sirable parts of the ship, you have 
the run of all of it, thereby avoiding 
claustrophobia blues. 

Another way of paring trans- 
atlantic costs—if you work or be- 
long to a lodge, union, club, farm- 
ers’ grange or some similar organiza- 
tion, and if you want to travel as a 
member of a tour group—is to get 
in touch with an outfit like World 
Travel Plan Corp., 125 East 50th 
Street, New York, which sets up 
tours on a specialized basis that in- 
volves learning a bit more about 
your job or hobby by looking into 
the ways Europeans perform the 
same tasks and, at the same time, 
seeing the sights the way other tour- 
ists do. Partly because of this learn- 
while-you-travel gimmick, the out- 
fit can get special price advantages 
too complicated to go into here (or 
anywhere) and so can offer package 
tours at very reasonable rates. They 
might be able to set up one for your 
office, factory or club that would 
save money for everyone who went 
along. 

However you get across, once the 
ocean is behind you your expenses 
level off sharply if you observe a few 
simple rules. When you move about 
on your own, use local buses or ride 
second class on the trains. Very 
often the coaches are crowded, but 
in_most countries you can reserve 
seats in advance for long rides. 

You can also use Linjebuss, a 
European system like Greyhound 
that provides a package ticket com- 
prising transportation, hotels and 
meals. For the journey there are 
comfortable seats, a lavatory, a 
snack bar, and a hostess who points 
out the sights in several languages. 
If you’re traveling alone and want 
companionship, you'll find it on 
these buses, along with convenience, 
yet you won't be tied to a group. 

When it’s time to eat, you can 
save money if you\wander into side 
streets, away from the main tourist 
thoroughfare. In that way you’ll 
find restaurants that the residents 
patronize. They’re always less ex- 
pensive than the tourist places, and 
very often the food is better because 
they have to please a clientele that 
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returns day after day. As most of 
them have menus hanging outside 
with prices, it’s an easy matter to 
shop around. Even in Paris, one of 
the most expensive cities, you can 
get excellent meals for a dollar or a 
little over around the Sorbonne and 
Boulevard Montparnasse, charm- 
ing sectiofis that have moderately 
priced hotels as well. 

When it’s time to sleep, go to 
small hotels or pensions, the way 
most European tourists do. These 
don’t have private baths as a rule, 
but they’re clean Zant® comfortable. 
In almost every Country“ the loéal 
tourist organization—which gener- 
ally has an office in’prtiear the rail- 
road station—can help you to locate 
good ones at modest cost. 

Wherever you are, keep an eye 
out for free or inexpensive fun. 
There’s a lot of the former, and a 
bewildering variety of entertain- 
ment that costs less than a dollar. 
Up and down Europe every sum- 
mer, for example, there are village 
festivals and fairs, complete with 
folk dances, band concerts and, very 
often, free wine or beer. When the 
crops are planted, or when they’re 
harvested, when the cattle are led 
up to mountain pasture or when 
they're brought down again—it 
doesn’t take much to give the locals 
an excuse to celebrate something or 
other, and they do it with the aban- 
don of people accustomed to mak- 
ing their own entertainment, with- 
out help from television. You can 
get a list of these events from the 
various national tourist offices in 
New York and plan your trip to 
take in a few. 

In London, one of that city’s most 
colorful ceremonies is free—the 
changing of the guard at Bucking- 
ham Palace—and it occurs several 
times a week. In addition, if you’re 
there in June on the Queen’s off- 
cial birthday you can watch another 
special, festive event—the procession 
along the Mall for the Trooping of 
the Color. By making arrangements 
in advance with the company, vou 
can visit the famous Wedgwood 
plant in Staffordshire and watch 
their artisans. 

Some of the world’s greatest art 
may be seen for nothing in the 
churches of Italy. St. Peter’s and San 
Pietro in Vincoli in Rome, for in- 
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FESTIVALS AND FROLICS: EUROPE IN 1958 


Now to mid-May: Tulip Festival, Lisse, The Netherlands 

April 17-October 19: World’s Fair 1958, Brussels, Belgium 
Mid-April: Sechselauten Festival, Zurich, Switzerland 

April 18-23: Spring Fair, Seville, Spain 

May 3: Festival of Wales begins; All Wales, Britain 

May 11-26: An Tostal Celebrations, /reland 

May 21-23: Chelsea Flower Show (world’s largest), London, Eng. 
May 21-26: Burning of Ribbons, Coimbra, Portugal 

May 27: Dancing Procession, Echternach, Luxembourg 


May 30-June 15: Festival, Bergen, Norway 

June 8-14: Sibelius Festival, Finland 

June 8-29: World Soccer Championship 1958, Sweden 

June 14: Eighth Centennial Celebration begins, Munich, Germany 
June 27-July 8: Int'l Film Festival, Berlin, Germany 

July 3-21: Casals Music Festival, Prades, France 

July 15-August 15: Festival, Split, Yugoslavia 

July 18-26: Empire & Commonwealth Games, Wales, Britain 
July 27-August 31: Music Festival, Salzburg, Austria 
August-September: Music & Drama Festival, Athens, Greece 
August 24-September 7: Int'l Film Festival, Venice, Italy 

All Year: 2,000 Birthday Celebration, Lyon, France 


All Year: Centennial Celebration, Lourdes, France 


stance, contain two of Michel- 
angelo’s most famous statues, and 
there are many, many others all over 
the country with paintings by the 
ereat masters of the Renaissance. 
The Colosseum is free and so is the 
former royal palace if you go there 
on Thursday afternoons. 

Spain, like Italy, is a land of festi- 
vals. Those during Holy Week in 
Seville, Granada, Malaga and Valia- 
dolid are particularly impressive, 
and Seville’s spring fair, held every 
year near the end of April, is a week- 
long party in the streets, with folks 
dressed up in fancy Andalucian cos- 
tumes, dancing, singing and drink- 
ing sherry until dawn. If you visit 
the vast, cavern-like cellars at Jerez 
de la Frontera where sherry is made 
and aged, you're invited to sample 
it free. And at the Festival of San 
Fermin on July 7 you can have man- 
bites-dog entertainment by watch- 
ing bulls chase the young men of 
Pamplona through the city streets 
just before the bull fights, a spec- 
tacle that is almost as exciting as the 
fights themselves. Should you be 
squeamish about Spain’s favorite 


sport, you can enjoy this knowing 
that during the chase the bulls don’t 
get killed. Only the young men 
now and then. If you like, you can 
even be chased yourself. What 
American city offers tourists such 
a chance? And it’s free, all free. 

In Vienna you may attend omph- 
pa-pa concerts in the city’s parks, in 
Berlin (and many other cities) go 
to the museums on their once-a- 
week free days. Copenhagen and 
Stockholm offer you a unique travel 
adventure—the chance to be invited 
for tea or dinner in a private, Eng- 
lish-speaking home by hosts who are 
interested in the same things you 
are, whatever that may be—science, 
literature or brick laying. Ask the 
local travel office in each city to 
smooth the way. Denmark also has 
a colorful changing of the guard 
routine. By going first to the Carls- 
berg or Tuborg breweries for a tour 
that includes free beer, you can ar- 
rive at the palace in a glowing 
mood. 

In Sweden there are slap-dash 
Midsummer Night festivals to en- 
tertain you, another changing of the 
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free and easy 


guard ceremony with a concert in 
the palace yard during it, and every 
Tuesday evening during the sum- 
“mer in Junotappan, the old, bo- 
hemian 
there’s an open-air concert with mu- 
sic played on guitars, lutes and ac- 
cordions. Any day of the week in the 
southeastern part of the country you 
may watch glass-blowing at the local 
Orrefors plant. 

During the Scandinavian Design 
Cavalcade it’s possible to visit 
artists’ workshops in Osl6, normal- 
ly closed to the public, and observe 
the manufacture of tapestries and 
pottery. Apply to the Oslo Travel 
Information Office for an introduc- 
tion. Also free are visits to Oslo’s 
city hall, one of the most striking 
examples of modern architecture in 
Europe, with decorations by the 
country’s leading artists, plus tours 
of the controversial and intriguing 
Vigeland sculptures in Vigeland 
Park. In Stavanger, the twelfth-cen- 
tury Norman cathedral with exqui- 
site baroque decoration inside is 
one of the delights of the country, 
while over in Bergen the great 
medieval fortress, with its Hakon- 
shallen where the Viking kings held 
their revels, is another not-to-be- 
missed sight. 

When it comes to dollar and un- 
der fun, the range of entertaining 
possibilities is even more bewilder- 
ing. At Norway’s Bergen Festival in 
June you may listen to interna- 
tionally-renowned concert artists 
who command much higher fees 
when they perform in New York. 
In Oslo you may visit the ancient 
Viking ships for fifteen cents, tour 
fascinating Oslofjord in a launch 
for 70 cents, or go to the Norwegian 
Folk Museum for 25 cents to see 
some of the country’s unique, 
twelfth-century, oriental-looking 
stave churches, complete with 
wooden dragons. On Sunday after- 
noons there are folk dances here as 
well. When you feel hungry you 
may eat in a 300-year-old, oak- 
beamed inn, Stortorvets Gyjaestgi- 
veri, ordering the specialty of the 
house, peas and pork, for. 80 cents, 
or go to Engebrets Kafe, in another 
fine old building, for their appetite 
killer, locally renowned—home- 
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section of Stockholm, _ 


, 


made fishcakes at a mere 65 cents. 
In Sweden, should you be lucky 


enough to get a reservation, you can 


sleep.on a sailing ship anchored op- 
posite the royal palace in Stockholm 
harbor near one of the luxury 
hotels for 40 cents a night, or have 
lunch on deck for 70. If you feel like 
dancing, 35 cents will get you into 
Skansen, an open-air park and mu- 
seum that provides concerts and, for 
another five cents, a dance floor. A 
boat trip to Drottningholm, the 
magnificent summer palace, costs 70 
cents, a launch ride through the 
harbor 60. 

Copenhagen has more than twen- 


- ty good Danish restaurants located 


in parts of the city where tourists 
are likely to be, including Tivoli, 
the famous downtown amusement 
park—and in any one of them a meal 
may cost under a dollar. In addi- 
tion, Tivoli offers dancing for fif- 
teen cents and concerts that are just 
as inexpensive. 

Should you want to see East Ber- 
lin as well as West, you may take a 
tour for 96 cents, or go to the opera 
for 72. In London, one of the 
world’s great theatre cities, such en- 
tertainment is even cheaper—35 
cents for a ticket to the Old Vic, 42 
cents to the Royal Ballet and not 
much more for hit plays in other 
theatres. Visits to some of Britain’s 
most magnificent country homes 
and castles come to 35 cents. A trip 
through the Antique Dealers’ Fair, 
called the biggest antique shop in 
the world, will cost you 70 cents. Up 
in Edinburgh, festival tickets for 
ballets and plays start at 70 cents, 
for symphony concerts at 56 cents. 

In Vienna a huge mug of Aus- 
trian wine costs about 50 cents at 
Fatty George’s, a downtown night 
club that specializes in New Orleans 
jazz. At one of the roistering wine 
cafes called heurigen the tab for 
sandwiches, wine and songs played 
on the ever-present zither will gen- 
erally be less than a dollar. Even at 
the stylish Third Man, operated by 
Anton Karas, who composed the 
theme song for that movie and now 
plays it there every night, you can 
buy enough wine for that money to 
keep you very, very happy. At-any 
one of the fashionable coffee houses 
around the Ring you may sit for 
hours over a big 25-cent cup of cof- 


fee and whipped cream that is al- 


most a meal in itself, reading an — 


English-language newspaper sup- 


plied by the management and © 


watching the sidewalk crowds. Dur- 
ing the winter at almost any ski re- 


sort a dollar will get you six to ten 


rides on a ski lift: 

Over in Spain a tour of the Moor- 
ish splendors of the Alhambra in 
Granada will cost about 60 cents, a 


visit to the sumptuous royal palace — 


in Madrid around 40. Almost any- 
where in. the country you can eat 
well for under a dollar. 

Even in higher-priced Italy there 
are a number of restaurants in 


downtown Rome with fixed-price- 


meals for about a dollar, museum 
fees come to 40 cents or under as a 
rule, and gallery seats at the opera 
bring around a dollar. While gon- 
dola rides in Venice are more costly, 
you can see everything on the Grand 
Canal (and that’s a lot!) for a few 
cents by riding one of the ferry boats 
that provide “bus” service around 
the city. 


Diversified as it is, that’s only a- 


sample of the endless variety that 
Europe offers at bargain rates. 
Wherever you are, you can easily 


find other inexpensive entertain-— 


ment by asking at the local tourist 
offices. ‘They're used to helping tour- 
ists from European countries, who 
almost always travel on much less 
than most Americans, and so they 
know the angles. Sometimes, when 
they realize you’re an American, 
they think you want only the high- 
priced fun, but if you tell them you 
don’t, they can come up with ideas 
at Woolworth rates. 

As a result, your vacation will 
cost much less than you might 
imagine. Deluxe tours are fun, too 
—if you can afford them. The point 
is, you can have a good time on less 
—if you wish. @ 


BUY BEFORE YOU GO 


OU CAN start saving money on 

that trip to Britain before you 
even pack ydur bags. British 
Railways offers ten per cent off on 


1,000 miles of travel if tickets are 
bought beforehand in the U. S. Thus 
first-class rail travel comes down to 
$31.50, second-class to only $21.00. 
Additional packages for longer trips 
are also available.’ 
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BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


LTHOUGH BRUSSELS is rich in treasures that tourists like to see, the city’s most famous sight, 
renowned even in far-away countries, is the Rabelaisian statue of a little boy caught in 

a natural act not generally performed in public. When I went there I was told about 
visitors from Japan, half way around the world, who toured the city but somehow missed 
him. “Where is the Manneken Pis?” they asked in disappointment when they found them- 
selves suddenly back at their hotel, their curiosity unsatisfied. Led to the spot where he stands, 
they whipped out their cameras and, taking turns, snapped pictures of each other posing beside 
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world’s fair 
visitors will 
want to tear 
out and keep 
this detailed 


guide for 


seeing the 
city itself 
in full 
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him, happy and smiling once more. 
The people of Brussels call this un- 
selfconscious little boy the capital’s 
oldest citizen, and they show their 
admiration for him in practical 
ways. He has enough different suits 
and uniforms to make him the best 
dressed child in the world, all of 
them tailored with a discreet hole 
in the trousers. Every now and then 
they put one of these on him and 
then, rather like the Japanese, stand 
back to admire the effect, all the 
while taking pictures to print it in 
their memories. 

Their affection is significant, for 
Brussels is an unselfconscious capi- 
tal where even today it’s easy to find 
overtones of the hearty Renaissance 
joy in living that Peter Breughel, 
another of its famous citizens, caught 
on canvas in the Sixteenth Century. 
After so many years, the roistering 
love of fine food and lusty entertain- 
ment still flourishes, with the result 
that the modern city has sorne of the 
best restaurants and gayest night 
clubs in Europe. Tourists who know 
them aren’t likely to forget, and 
when the opportunity arises, they 
usually come back for more. Local 
hotels are full of repeaters. 

Although the ruins of a Roman 
villa have been discovered in the 
suburb of Anderlecht, indicating 
that this was an inhabited commun- 
ity at the time Caesars ruled the 
known world, the glory of Brussels 
dates from the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, when architects were 
busy erecting Gothic buildings that 
combine sturdy strength with lace- 
like decorations in stone, painters 
were immortalizing the colorful 
heartiness of the rich emerging life 
around them, and writers like 
Erasmus, its third distinguished citi- 
zen, were creating the Age of Rea- 
son. Tourists who come here now 
can see all this as well as the Manne- 
ken Pis and enjoy the best of food 
and nighttime fun besides. No won- 
der they repeat. 

Determined not to suffer the fate 
of the Japanese, I put the Manne- 
ken Pis at the head of the list of 
sights I wanted to see, and around 
nine o'clock on my first morning I 
headed for the Grand’Place, called 
the most famous square in Europe. 
The heart of the city, it’s near most 
of the modern hotels. Instead of 


stopping there just then, however, 
I dropped in at the Office du Tou- 
risme in the Hotel de Ville, the 
building with the high tower that 
takes up almost the whole of one 
side of the square, and picked up a 
map of the city. 

Outside the office, I walked to my 
right for half a block and turned 
right again into rue Charles Buls, 
which rapidly changes its name to 
rue de l’Etuve. Three cross streets 
later I arrived at rue du Chene, and 
there on the corner I saw the famous 
statue, miade from an original that 
was cast in 1619. He is said to repre- 
sent the son of a Brussels town coun- 
cilor who wandered away from 
home one day and got lost. His 
anxious father was so grateful when 
the child was found that he had a 
statue made commemorating not 
only the event but the attitude of 
the little boy at the moment of his 
discovery. 

During its lifetime the statue has 
had quite a history. In 1695 when 


the city was bombarded, Brassele : 


patriots hid it and brought it out 
once more only when the danger 
was over. In 1745 British soldiers 
stole it, and local citizens scoured 
the countryside until they found the . 
little boy again. In 1747 French 
grenadiers tried to make off with 
him, but the people rioted. To calm 
them, King Louis XV, in Brussels 


at the time, had the culprits arrest- ~~ 


ed, ordered a gold-embroidered cos- 
tume for the Manneken, and made 
him a knight of the Order of St. 
Louis. Since then he has received 
many decorations from foreign 
dignitaries, including one from 
Napoleon. 

Back in the Grand’ Place, I strolled 
through the open-air stalls of ven- 
dors selling flowers and birds. Cen- 
turies ago, in the lost years when 
the modern city was founded, this 
was its market place. Since the 
Twelfth Century at least the coun- 
try people have come to town to dis- 
play their produce here. The pres- 
ent-day square grew up around 
these bustling stands. And what an 
impressive place it is, with its fine 
Gothic buildings evoking the Mid-. 
dle Ages! The imposing Hotel de 
Ville occupies almost one whole 
side. Across from it is the ancient 
Maison du Roi, while between 
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them, on the side nearest Boulevard 
Anspach, stands a row of five ornate 
houses, erected in the Seventeenth 
Century as headquarters for various 
guilds—mercers, skippers, archers, 
carpenters and printers—that were 
the forerunners of modern trade 
unions. The Archers House is also 
called LayLouve because its facade 
boasts a number of sculptured fig- 
ures, including one of a wolf suck- 
ing Romulus and Remus. 

The older, taller half of the front 
of the Hotel de Ville dates from 
1410, the rest fram-1443. Over the 
building soars “a-rtower,- 360 feet 
high, topped by a sixteen-foot statue 
that shows Saint ~Mighael, patron 
saint of the citysssfaying a dragon. 
Paying five francs to go inside, I 
wandered through halls hung with 
magnificent tapestries and climbed 
the tower—420 steps!—for a view of 
the city. 


Then, in the square once more, I 
turned left, strolled past the guild 
houses, and approached the Maison 
du Roi, which, despite its title, 
never housed a king. It received its 
name from the fact that it was once 
the headquarters of various courts 
that ruled the country in the name 
of the king of Spain. Begun in 1375, 
it wasn’t finished until 1896, having 
been altered and rebuilt several 
times in between. During the cen- 
turies it was put to various uses and 
once near the beginning of its his- 
tory served as a bread and cloth 
market, separated from the meat 
market nearby by the aptly named 
street, rue Chair-et-Pain. Today it 
houses a museum—open at 10:00 
a.m., five francs entrance fee—which 
contains fourteenth-century sculp- 
tures, a fine collection of Brussels 
ceramics, and the costumes of the 
Manneken Pis—jockey, Boy Scout, 


Scotsman, maharaja, Texas ranger, 
African tribal chief, eighteenth- 
century French marquis, U. S, mili- 
tary policeman, Japanese gentle- 
man, and others. 

On the fourth side of the Place 
I saw the Maison des Ducs de Bra- 
bant, another fine building, erected 
in 1698. Walking toward it, I turned 
left down the last street leading out 
of the square—rue de la Colline— 
and, at the end of it, right into rue 
du Marche aux Herbes. Going past 
a row of book, art and pastry shops, 
I saw directly ahead on the left hand 
side of the street a small Gothic 
church, built in the Thirteenth 
Century and said to have been the 
chapel of the Knights-Templars. 
Called the Madeleine, its interior is 
one of the loveliest in the city. 

I continued up this street, now 
rue de la Madeleine, with the idea 
of entering rue Coudenberg, but 


Brussels great central square, Grand'Place, is topped by 360-foot-high tower atop Hotel de Ville that offers unparalleled view of whole city. 


when J arrived there I found the dis- 
trict torn up for a vast municipal 
rebuilding job, and I had to detour 
to the left along rue Cantersteen. At 
the end of it I turned a sharp right 
into rue Ravenstein, past the Palais 
des Beaux Arts and some interest- 
ing art and antique shops, then 
went left up the hill along rue 
Montagne de la Cour and emerged 
on Place Royale in the high town, 
which grew up about a palace that 
Henry I, Duke of Brabant, built 
there around 1200. Since then this 
has been the aristocratic quarter of 
the capital. Turning for a look 
back, I discovered that I had a mar- 
velous camera shot of the city below 
me, dominated by the graceful spire 
of the Hotel de Ville. 

As I entered Place Royale I faced 
the neo-classic facade of the Church 
of Saint Jacques sur Coudenberg, 
begun in 1776. Bearing left, I 
walked around this fashionable 
square into Place des Palais, with 
the beautiful gardens of the Parc de 
Bruxelles on my left, beyond them 
the Belgian Parliament, and, on my 
right, the royal palace. 

Then I retraced my steps through 
Place Royale and walked a short 
distance down rue de la Regence 
to the Musee d’Art Ancien on my 
right, where, paying another five 
francs, I saw some of the finest 
paintings of such Flemish and 
Dutch masters as van der Weyden, 
Bosch, Memling, Breughel, Rubens, 
van Dyck and many others. 

When I had finished there, I con- 
tinued down rue de la Regence and 
in a few moments came to Notre 
Dame des Victoires (also known as 
Notre Dame de Sablon) , another 
impressive Gothic church, begun in 
the Fourteenth Century. After 
browsing around inside, looking at 
its splendid choir section and 
stained-glass windows, I crossed rue 
de la Regence to walk around a 
shady park called Place de Petit 
Sablon, well supplied with benches 
for resting and lined with large 
statues of eight Belgian patriots, 
plus 48 other figures representing 
various trades practised in the city 
during the Sixteenth Century. If you 
want to spend from $3.00 to $4.00 
for lunch, there are two restaurants 
here, one on the corner of rue de la 
Regence, the other diametrically 
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across the park. I passed them up 
for a less expensive place that I dis- 
covered about half an hour later. 
At the end of the park I saw the 
immense Palais d’Egmont, begun in 
1753, now used for expositions, and 
then, back on rue de la Regence, 
turned left past a ‘building with a 
plaque on it saying that Francois 


de Tassis organized the first inter-— 


national mail service near here in 
1516. Just beyond it I came to the 
Conservatoire Royale de Musique 
and a few moments later arrived at 
the immense Palais de Justice, a 
towering, domed building in Greco- 
Roman style, begun in 1866. Bigger 
than St. Peter’s in Rome, it contains 
27 great rooms and 245 smaller ones. 
It’s situated on a hill which provides 
a spectacular view of the city below. 

Turning right in front of the 
building, I walked across to the 
balustrade to take some pictures, 
then went down a zig-zag road, 
turned right at the bottom, and, 
leaving the aristocratic district, be- 
gan a stroll through the popular, 
turbulent section called Les Ma- 
rolles. After a block I arrived at rue 
Notre Dame de Graces, veered left 
down it and emerged in rue Haute. 
Going right there, I came within 
two minutes to No. 132, the house 
where Breughel lived. There’s a 
modest cafe there now, patronized 
by workers—perhaps descendants of 
the hearty peasants he painted. A 
short distance beyond it I arrived at 
Place de la Chapelle, where I found 
an inexpensive lunch room that 
serves good food—Restaurant 
Coope. It's opposite the church at 
No. 30 rue Haute. 

After lunch I crossed the square 
to Notre Dame de la Chapelle, 
where Breughel is buried. One of 
the most interesting churches in the 
capital, it was begun at the start of 


the Thirteenth Century. The tran- 


sept is Roman, the rest Gothic. 
After wandering through it, I 
took a street car (any one will do) 
to ride along rue Blaes. In about a 
minute I passed Place du Jeu de 
Balle, site of the Flea Market, and 
another minute or so later got off at 
the first big cross street, Boulevard 
du Midi. There I walked left one 
block to Porte de Hal, a time-black- 
ened, grey-stone medieval fortress 
which now houses a large collection 
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of armor from the Fifteenth to the 
Eighteenth centuries. When I had © 
looked it over, I strolled to the left 
hand corner of the street immedi- — 
ately back of the tower and took car | 
No. 5, rode back in the direction of 
the Grand’Place, and got off at the 
Bourse in downtown Boulevard 
Anspach. 

Walking a block along rue Orts, 
the street directly in front of the 
Bourse, I boarded car No. 46 on the 
corner of rue Poissoniers at an 
“Arret du Tram” sign which hangs 
at the second-story level from a 
building just opposite the Bourse 
Restaurant. After a ten-minute ride, 
I arrived at the end of rue Wayez. 
The car stops in a small round 
piazza, Place de la Waillance, oppo- 
site a vegetable store on the right 
hand side called Delhaize Freres Le 
Lion. Walking to my right one 
block down a curving street—rue 
Formanoir—I came to the house of 
Erasmus in the suburb of Ander- 
lecht. Now a museum, it is marked 
by a small plaque—Maison d’Eras- 
mus, Anno 1515—and it’s open every 
day except Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 10:00 to 12:00 and from 2:00 
to 5:00. 

Going in a small gate, I walked 
through.a shady, peaceful garden 
to the entrance, paid five francs, and 
stepped into the beautiful old red 
brick house, with high-beamed ceil- 
ings and red-brick floors. Just off 
the foyer I found the Chambre de 
Rhetorique, with his manuscripts 
and books displayed in cases and, 
on the walls, old prints. Next I 
came to his study (Cabinet de Tra- 
vail) , a room with a huge fireplace, 
windows looking onto the quiet gar- 
den, and a clothes tree with old 
black caps hanging from it just in- 
side the door—the fashionable head- 
pieces of Erasmus’ time. His desk is 
there by the window, with an open 
book on it, a sand hour-glass, quill 
pens, an enormous key and a small 
bell such as hostesses use today to 
call their maids. Nearby in a glass 
case I saw a skWl, a letter in his 
handwriting, and various medals. ° 
Beyond that is the Salle de la Ren- 
aissance, an immense, richly fur- 
nished reception room, with walls 
of blue and gold paper. Upstairs I 
found his library and various other 
rooms containing his books, includ- 
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Special buses from center of city will go to Brussels World's Fairgrounds where U.S. Pavilion houses exhibit area equal to three football fields. 


ing early editions of In Praise of 
Folly. 

Taking the No. 46 car back to my 
starting point, I walked left one 
block to rue du Vieux Marche aux 
Grains and turned right into it, 
through a colorful flowery, fruit and 
vegetable market that runs down its 
wide center, went around the right 
side of the Church of Saint Cathe- 
rine, and in a moment on my right 
saw the Tour Noir—an ancient tow- 
er of blackened stones with part of 
a city wall that was built around 
1200 on either side of it. 

At the first street after the tower 
—rue de l’Eveque—I veered right 
and walked back to Boulevard An- 
spach, where I sank into a chair at 
a sidewalk cafe for an afternoon 
drink and a well-deserved rest. As it 
is in so many European countries, 
cafe-sitting is an art here, practised 
by just about everybody. 

That night, remembering Jn 
Praise of Folly, 1 decided to take 
the advice literally, and I crammed 
in a hearty share of the entertain- 
ment for which Brussels is famous. 

Taking streetcar No. 5 by the 
Bourse, I rode back to Place de la 
Chapelle and walked down rue de 
la Chapelle in front of the church, 
which almost immediately becomes 
rue des Visitandines. There at No. 
3 I stopped for a drink at the an- 
cient Brasserie des Brigittines, also 
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known as the Cross-Bowers Cafe. 
The interior is lined with ancient 
crossbows, and many of the patrons 
are experts in archery who turned 
the place into one of the active cen- 
ters of resistance during the war. 
There’s an outdoor garden—a pleas- 
ant place for a pre-dinner drink. 

Then I rode back again and, go- 
ing past the side of the Bourse, en- 
tered the Grand’Place. There are 
some wonderful restaurants here, in 
the streets leading out of it to the 
left, and in rue du Marche aux 
Herbes, which runs at right angles 
to them. Perhaps the most famous, 
and one of the most expensive, is 
L’Epaule de Mouton, where a reser- 
vation is essential. With most of the 
others, menus are hanging outside, 
so you can take your choice. Which- 
ever you try, you'll get superb food. 

After dinner I took a cab to one 
of the most celebrated night clubs 
in Europe, Le Boeuf sur le Toit, 
rue du Bastion 3a, to enjoy the slick 
floor show. 

My second day I began, rather 
sleepily, with a long, restful ride to 
the suburb of Tervueren to visit the 
Belgian Congo Museum, another of 
the unique sights of the capital. To 
get there I took a streetcar along 
Boulevard Anspach, which becomes 
Boulevard Adolphe Max, to Place 
Rogier at the end of it. There I 
changed cars, boarding No. 40 at 


the stop opposite Hotel des Boule- 
vards—the one going to my right as 
I faced the hotel. It comes by around 
9:30, and runs every twenty min- 
utes. 

In a few moments it passed the 
Botanical Gardens on the left, and, 
after winding through some more 
streets, the large Parc Cinquante- 
naire, easily recognizable because of 
its huge stone triple-arch monument 
topped by a bronze chariot, which 
was erected in 1905 to commemo- 
rate the 75th anniversary of Belgian 
independence. A few minutes be- 
yond that I rode through a fine resi- 
dential section of beautiful homes 
set in flowering gardens, then en- 
tered a shady forest. At ten minutes 
after 10:00. I came to the end of the 
line, crossed the street, and turned 
left along another park. A few mo- 
ments later I arrived at the entrance 
of the museum—free admission. 

Inside to the left I found a case 
of wooden figures carved in primi- 
tive style—reproductions of origi- 
nals on display, priced $3.00 and 
up. Farther along I saw intricately 
carved ivory objects, elaborately 
beaded head dresses, fantastic masks 
several times life size, drums of 
wood and animal skins, all so hand- 
some that I began wishing that I'd 
gone to the Congo instead of Bel- 
gium. 

A little before 11:00 I was back 
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brussels 


at the end of the streetcar line, where 
I had a coffee in a roadside garden 
cafe before riding to the city. About 
twenty minutes later, when I came 
to the Parc du Cinquantenaire 
again, I got off and walked along the 
street at the edge of it, then left 
through the park along Avenue de 
la Chevalerie. On the far side I 
turned right down Avenue des Ner- 
viens and in a moment came to the 
entrance of the Art and History Mu- 
seum, open every day except Friday 
from 9:30 until 5:00. Inside, I found 
a strange assortment of old cars, 
vintage 1900—high wheel bicycles; 
old coaches and sleighs from the 
Eighteenth Century, their bodies 
made in the form of various ani- 
mals; wood carvings; lace; superb 
tapestries; and Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman and Asiatic art. 

When I had finished looking I 
took car No. 23 back to the Bourse. 
Along Boulevard Anspach there are 
several good, inexpensive restau- 
rants with pleasant tables inside and 
outside that provide an interesting 
view of the sidewalk crowds. I chose 
Aux Armes des Brasseurs at No. 60, 
on the corner of rue du Marche aux 
Poulets, where I had a good lunch 


~ for $1.20. 


Refreshed, I started out again, 
strolling along rue du Marche aux 
Poulets, which rapidly changes its 
name to rue du Marche aux Herbes, 
until I came to a_glass-covered 
arcade on my left opposite rue de la 
Colline. This is the Galeries St. 
Hubert, lined with smart shops sell- 
ing glassware, flowers, perfumes, 
gloves, antiques, pastry, jewelry— 
just about anything a tourist might 
want. I ambled through it and, 
emerging at the other end, turned 
right up rue d’Arenberg one block, 
then left to the impressive Church 
of Saint Michel and Saint Gudule, 
a fine example of pointed Gothic 
architecture begun around 1220 on 
the site of a still earlier chapel. To- 
day it’s the national church, in 
which all official religious cere- 
monies of the country are cele- 
brated. I found the entrance at the 
right transept door, and inside saw 
beautiful stained-glass windows, 
some of them dating from 1528, and 
intricate stone carving. 
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Outside the church I strolled to 
No. 13 Place Saint Gudule for a 
look at Maria Loix’s lace shop, one 
of the best in Belgium, with fair 
prices and perfect workmanship. 
Then, retracing my steps to rue 
d’Arenberg, I caught car No. 23 to 
Boulevard Anspach. ‘There I 
changed cars, taking No. 52 going 
to my right along the boulevard as 
I stood with my back to the Bourse. 
After a fifteen-minute ride past the. 
Gare du Nord and around the edge 
of a private park—on the map, 
Domaine Royal, where the king 
lives—I got off at Gros Tilleul, 
veered left and saw the Chinese 
Pavilion ahead. Open every day ex- 
cept Friday during the spring and 
summer, entrance is five francs. It’s 
a building in ornate Chinese style, 
with elaborately carved pillars and 
turned-up gables, and contains an 
imposing collection of Ming and 
Ts’ing vases and dishes. 


When I stepped outside again, a 


short distance down the road I saw 
the Japanese Tower, a relic of the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 that was 
erected here in 1902. It’s closed to 
the public. 

Back near the streetcar stop I 
found a pleasant garden restaurant 
which served fine pastry. Sampling 
some, I sat for a while in the shade 
and then rode back to the Bourse. 

If you visit Brussels during the 
Exposition in 1958, you can take 
special buses that will leave from 
various central stations downtown 
and go directly to the Exposition en- 
trance. From there it is only a short 
walk to the Chinese Pavilion. 

That evening I discovered a 
charming little cafe hidden in the 
center of the city. It has old wood- 
paneled rooms, heavy carved furni- 
ture, and wonderful food. Dinner 
costs about -$2.00. To reach it, I 
walked up rue du Marche aux Pou- 
lets from the Bourse, crossed rue des 
Fripiers and turned left along it. 
After a few steps I came to the en- 
trance of the Galerie du Centre. 
Turning in there, I followed the 
right hand line of shops and, at the 
first exit on my right, near a sign 
that says “Telephone,” I turned 
right again, walked a few more 
steps, went out through a doorway 
and made a U turn into Aux Bon 
Vieux Temps. There, just as the 


name says, I had a good old time. — 

Later I went back to Place de la 
Chapelle, where at No. 10 I found | 
the Cafe Toone, home of the Toone 
Marionettes. The Toone family is- 
an institution in Brussels, the first 
one having run a puppet theatre — 
there as early as 1812. The present 
owner, sixth in the line of descent, 
makes the figures, writes the plays, — 
pulls the strings, and provides all — 
the voices. Performances start at 
8:00 p.m. in a small whitewashed 
room big enough for about 100 spec- 
tators. Admission fees are based on 
the client’s headgear, being five 
francs for spectators wearing hats 
and three for those wearing caps. I 
don’t know what happens if anyone 
arrives bareheaded. As the show is 
in dialect, it’s difficult for the un- 
initiated to follow, and, after 
watching the wonderfully designed 
figures for half an hour, I left to see 
some live dolls who were dancing 
at the Moulin Rouge. 

On my third day I took an Ameri- 
can Express tour to Ghent and 
Bruges, two other beautiful old 
cities. Then, back in Brussels, I ate 
another marvelous meal in a 
Grand’Place restaurant and went to 
the Ancienne Belgique Music Hall. 
Anyone who wonders what hap- 
pened to vaudeville will find the an- 
swer here. 

Allin all, I had a fine time in this 
fun-wise capital, and when I left the 
following morning I decided that, 
like other tourists, I'd have to be- 
come a repeater, too. 


FAIR, CITY MAPS 
AVAILABLE 


RAVEL has made special ar- 
rangements to supply its 
readers with a colored map 
of the city of Brussels. In addi- 
tion, a map folder of the Brussels 
1958 World Exposition  fair- 
grounds is available. This offer- 
ing lists and diagrams the exhibi- 
tions and special events that will 
officially open\April 17 and run 
through October 19. Supply is 
limited but while they last either 
or both may be obtained—free of 
charge—by writing: 
‘TRAVEL 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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SAINTS 
AND 
CASTANETS 


BY FRANCES PARKINSON 


ee year when I return 
to Spain, I find that the 
special events which draw me 
there are even more 
marvelous than I imagined— 
never once has there been 

a disillusionment, much 

less a disappointment. And 
every year I ask myself the 
same question: how does it 
happen, when the great spring 
fair—the feria—of Seville 
and the Holy Week celebra- 
tions in that and several other 
cities are so well known, that 
the dance of the sezses there, 


= 

the Miracle Play at Elche, and 
the Fiesta of Santa Teresa in 
Avila have escaped more 
general attention. To me, 
at least, they have the 
same individuality, charm, 
picturesqueness and quality 


Devotional Dancing in Seville, Procession of St. Teresa in Avila, Miracle Play 


of mingled mysticism and symbol- 
ism which is so essentially Spanish. 
The seises—literally, “the sixes,” or 
in its full name: el baile de los seises 
—is the dance performed by the 
choirboys at Benediction, before the 
cathedral’s high altar during the Oc- 
tave of Corpus Christi—that is, two 
months after Easter—and the Octave 
of the Immaculate Conception— 
that is, the week after the eighth of 
December. 

According to one story, a certain 
medieval pope frowned on_ the 
seises, but said they might continue 
until the costumes of the young per- 
formers wore out. It would be a 
wicked waste, he agreed, to discard 
those beautiful costumes—such fine 
materials, such elegant cut, such 
rich colors. Whether some minor 
miracle took place, or whether the 
needlewomen of Seville are espe- 
cially skilled, I do not know. But I 
do know that, centuries later, the 
seises still continue and the cos- 
tumes are, indeed, very beautiful, 
made of fine materials, elegant in 
cut and rich in color. And they look 
surprisingly fresh: sleeveless doub- 
lets of striped red and yellow satin, 
white satin sleeves and white satin 
knee-breeches slashed to reveal in- 
serts of red and yellow, white stock- 
ings, white pumps adorned with 
small red and yellow rosettes, red 
cavalier hats faced with yellow and 
adorned with sweeping plumes. 

The sevses are a delight to the eye 
from the moment they are first 
glimpsed. It is not necessary to wait 
until the boys begin to dance to 
note the singular grace and preci- 
sion with which they move. This 
can be seen as they walk, two by 
two, in the wake of the vested clergy, 
from the choir to the sanctuary. 
And, once they have reached their 
destination, they take and hold the 
center of the stage. They are flanked 
by the clergy, but at a distance. In 
a double row, they face each other. 
The high altar, gleaming with gold 
and glowing with color, is their 
background. Solemnly they salute 
each other, gravely they go through 
the first paces, soberly they sing, and 
all this time the castanets, which 
they hold half concealed in their 
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hands, have not come into play. Up 
to now, though their dance bears 
the unmistakable hallmark of me- 
ticulous training and its flawless re- 
sults, it has the stateliness of a 
minuet, the restraint of a ritual. 

Heralded by the first clicking of 
the castanets, the tempo changes. 
No longer are the two rows of boys 
facing each other with grave pre- 
cision, no longer is the pattern set 
by slow measured movement. The 
solemn salutes have ceased, the pace 
has quickened, the song has taken 
on volume and joy. The feathers on 
the broad-brimmed hats are flutter- 
ing, the rosettes on the white pumps 
are twinkling, the white satin 
breeches gleaming amidst shifting 
lights, the reds and yellows of the 
doublets mingling so rapidly that 
all separation seems lost in the kalei- 
doscope of color. And yet, despite 
its vitality and rapidity, despite its 
radiance, this dance remains one of 
reverence, worthy of a great tradi- 
tion. At no moment is there a sug- 
gestion of ribaldry, a lack of har- 
mony, a departure from the inspired 
pattern from which this ceremonial 
first took form. 

Neither June nor December—the 
months of the sezses—is a crowded 
period in Seville and, as the city 
boasts numerous excellent hotels, 
the visitor desiring to see this spec- 
tacle may be assured of accommoda- 
tions to suit his taste and purse. 
Moreover, since Seville has long 
been a favorite tourist center, the 
fact that this unique ceremony— 
which, of course, is free of charge, 
like all other services in the cathe- 
dral—has been so generally over- 
looked becomes all the more puzzl- 
ing. The conditions surrounding 
the Miracle Play at Elche are some- 
what different. To be sure, well- 
advised visitors to the Prado Mu- 
seum in Madrid seek out the beauti- 
ful bust, known as La Dama de 
Elche—The Lady of Elche—though 
such visitors are not as numerous as 
they would be if this prehistoric 
sculpture—one of the most magnifi- 
cent in existence—were more easily 
accessible. And the ancient town 
from which it came might well es- 
cape the attention of tourists and 


students altogether, especially as the 
comprehensive Spanish Tourist 
Guide does not list even one hotel 
there, were it not for the fact that — 
it can be so easily reached from the 
seaside resort of Alicante, only fif- 
teen miles away, and that it can offer 
two extraordinary attractions. 

The first of these is the so-called 
“forest’’ of palm trees, the only one 
in Europe, which, as a matter of 
fact, is not a forest at all, as we un- | 
derstand the term, though it covers 
acres and acres, but a sequence of 
huertas, or tracts of irrigated land, 
all privately owned but, in several 
cases, open to the public, which af- 
ford a magnificent sight and, among 
them, supply the branches for all 
the palms used in Spain on the Sun- 
day before Easter, commonly called 
Palm Sunday. These huertas are 
noteworthy at any season but na- 
turally the ideal time to visit them 
is in connection with the Miracle 
Play, generally called El Misterio, 
though its official title is La Virgen 
Durmiente (The Sleeping Virgin) . 
This is performed immediately be- 
fore and on the Feast of the As- 
sumption—August 13, 14 and 15— 
and this celebration has continued, 
uninterrupted, since the Thirteenth 
Century, except during the Civil 
War of 1936-1939 when all religious 
ceremonies were suppressed. The 
performance on August 13 is re- 
stricted to holders of tickets, com- 
plimentary in the case of especially 
invited guests who are seated in two 
elevated tribunes, but available to 
the general public, at a reasonable 
price, for all seats elsewhere in the 
basilica. On this occasion, the Mis- 
terio is given in full, with a twenty- 
minute interval between the two 
parts. On August 14 only the first 
part of the Misterio is given and the 
next day, only the second. On these 
occasions the entire church is thrown 
open to the public free of charge. 
The Misterio begins at 5:30 p.m. 
and lasts a little over three hours 
when it is given in full—half that 
long when only one part is given. 
Thus the visitor who is short of 
time can leave Alicante after lunch- 
eon and return there to sleep, 
though a whole day is preferable for 
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at Elche are Impressive 


the trip, not only to see the huertas 
as well as the Misterio, but in order 
to feast on tesoro escondido, a won- 
derful local specialty also known as 
arroz con4costia, composed chiefly 
of rice and eggs, which is superbly 
served at the palm-shaded restau- 
rant in the city park. 

Actually, the origin of the M7vs- 
terio is not Spanish but French and 
to this day all the characters speak 
and sing in the diatéct of Perpignan, 
in which it was originally presented. 
The central theme“ relatively sim- 
ple. In the first part of the repre- 
sentation, the Virgin, feeling, in- 
deed hoping, that her life is draw- 
ing to an end, expresses the wish 
that her Son’s disciples may be with 
her at the time of her death. The 
first of these to respond to her ap- 
peal is, very logically, St. John the 
Beloved, who comes to her bringing 
the record he has written. To him 
the Virgin gives in trust the golden 
palm which an angel, descending 
from heaven, has bestowed on her. 
The second disciple to arrive is St. 
Peter, armed with his great key. 
Then, in swift succession, the others 
appear—all except Judas, the trai- 
tor, who is, of course, already dead, 
and Thomas, the Doubter. The Vir- 
gin, companioned by “‘the other two 
Marys” and surrounded by a band 
of young angels, receives these disci- 
ples kneeling on her bed. Then, 
joyful in their presence and thor- 
oughly at peace, she quietly breathes 
her last. 

In the second part, the disciples 
are silently gathered at prayer 
around the lighted bier when an 
unexpected disturbance occurs. A 
group of malevolent unbelievers 
comes charging toward the death 
chamber, intent on carrying off the 
body. They have not forgotten that 
the miracle of the resurrection was 
explained away by the Romans who 
claimed that while the guard slept 
the disciples stole Christ’s body. 
This time, the unbelievers are cle- 
termined that the same disciples 
shall not claim some similar super- 
natural occurrence. The Virgin’s 
guardians rush out to repel the in- 
truders, St. John brandishing his 
golden palm and St. Peter his 
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golden key. For a few moments a 
strenuous tussle ensues. Then the 
disciples, apparently — retreating, 
challenge the unbelievers to enter 
the death chamber and a miracle 
takes place—one and all they are 
converted and baptized. At this 
point, Thomas, to whom belief has 
come at last, approaches reverently 
and repentantly on his knees. He is 
raised up and lovingly embraced by 
his erstwhile companions. And he 
has arrived in time to see angels 
bearing the Virgin heavenward and 
witness her triumphant coronation. 

As J said. before, this central 
theme is relatively simple, but the 
actual presentation of the Misterio 
is far more complex, and in some 
of its aspects it is astonishing to the 
point of being breathtaking. A 
ramp extends the entire length of 
the nave in the Church of Santa 
Maria, beginning at the great cen- 
tral door, through which all the 
participants—except those who des- 
cend from the dome!—first appear, 
and ending at the transept, which is 


Highlight of Avila's annual Fiesta of Saint Teresa is when saint journeys to visit Virgin. 


Rites No Visitor to Spain of Any Faith Should Miss 


dominated by an immense _plat- 
form. As each character or group 
enters the door, two town officials, 
their white jackets adorned with 
gold braid and belted with bright 
blue, leave their places beside the 
mayor, close to the platform, and 
march solemnly down the ramp to 
receive with due formality the new 
arrivals, whose acting and singing 


then begin. The Virgin, with her - 


companions and attendants, pauses 
several times before she reaches the 
immense rectangle on the platform 
which represents her bed, and each 
time she kneels and sings one or 
more plaintive songs. She first gives 
the two Marys to understand that 
she, in turn, will understand if they 
leave her to go the rest of the way 
alone and they assure her that they 
will never desert her. Later she 
voices her weariness with mortal 


life and her longing to see her Son, 


as she kneels beside a chapel decor- 


ated to suggest the Garden of Geth- 


semane, her song recalling the 
Saviour’s Passion. She next stops be- 
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fore a great crucifix and, finally, at 
a representation of the holy sepul- 
chre. In every instance, there is ap- 
propriate commemorative singing. 
The young girl who takes the part 
of the Virgin, clad in blue and 
crowned with gold; the two Marys, 
also blue-clad young girls, haloed 
with gold instead of being crowned 
with it; and the still younger angels, 
white robed and: flower wreathed, 
all give performances which are 
reverent and enlightened, beautiful 
to behold and exalting to hear. 
To a great degree, this is true of 
everyone connected with the Mis- 
terto, though if one were to single 
out an individual performance, that 
of the Doubting Thomas reveals the 
greatest talent for both singing and 
acting—at least it did so on the oc- 
casion when I was present, though 
this may well vary from year to year. 
Participation in the Miracle Play is 
considered a great privilege, hope- 
fully handed down from generation 
to generation, though, since the part 
of Peter, as well as that of the Eter- 
nal Father, is always taken by a 
priest, the hereditary honor must 
sometimes be collateral. It is not 
strange that after 600 years the faith 
and feeling which inspire this cele- 
bration have become so strong and 
the recurrent representation so 
poignantly patterned that intuition 
and aspiration, no less than native 
talent and careful training, qualify 
the participants for their roles. 
While the performance of those 
who enter by the great door and 
proceed by slow stages along the 
ramp to the platform is infinitely 
moving in all its aspects, the de- 
scent of those who come direct from 
the dome undeniably causes the 
most intense excitement. The Vir- 
gin is hardly ensconced in her great 
bed when a large square hole ap- 
pears in the lofty dome above her, 
as suddenly as if it had been neatly 
and swiftly cut out with a pair of 
giant scissors, and from this slowly 
emerges an object shaped like a 
mammoth cocoanut. When this is in 
full view, it begins to swing slightly 
from a strong cable, and, presently, 
the excitement increases, for the 
cocoanut opens into eight glittering 
divisions. Seven of these are shaped 
like the segments of an orange, the 
eighth providing a tiny platform 
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from which a shining pendant 
hangs, and on which is standing the 
Angel of the Palms, carrying the 
golden branch that, at the end of the 
descent, he presents to the Virgin 
and that she, in turn, entrusts to St. 


John. Throughout his apparently — 


perilous passage, the angel calmly 
sings, and once his offering has been 
duly delivered, he is borne aloft 
again, the sections of the giant 
cocoanut fold around him, and he 
vanishes into the aperture which 
disappears with the same sudden- 
ness that it came into view. 

The second time it opens, the re- 
sults are even more spectacular. 
This is when the Virgin has died, 
the unbelievers converted, and the 
faithful disciples are gathered 
around her lighted bier, hiding her 
sacred form from view. And now 
not one singing angel but four, three 
playing guitars and the fourth a 
harp, are making the descent and 
hover over her bed! As they ascend 
again, the risen Virgin stands in 
their midst. When they have almost 
reached the summit of the dome, 
this opens a third time to permit 
the emergence of still another group 
which represents the Trinity and 
awaits the Virgin’s arrival to bestow 
upon her a celestial crown. At this 
point, the large assemblage which 
crowds every nook and corner of 
the vast church and which, up to 
then, has maintained a respectful 
silence, breaks into loud applause 
and shouts with joy. 

“Maria asunta est!’ So it was de- 
creed in Rome by official papal 
promulgation in 1950. So the peo- 
ple of Elche and those who celebrate 
the Feast of the Assumption with 
them have been declaring for 600 
years. 

Avila is rapidly becoming almost 
as popular with tourists as Seville, 
and with just reason, but since it 
can so easily be reached, by train, 
bus and private motor from Madrid 
in less than two hours, many visitors 
regard it as a side-trip and limit 
their stay there to a day or two. This 
is a pity. It has an acceptable hotel 
with reasonable rates, a delightful 
climate in the summer and early 
autumn, many marvellous sights, 
and it provides an incomparable 
setting for the Fiesta of St. Teresa. 

Although Teresa de Ahumada 


-was a Carmelite nun, she was also - 


the daughter of a noble family, a 
tireless traveler and an executive of — 
supreme ability. Her fellow towns- q 
people have never felt that their i 
tribute to her should be wholly reli-_ 
gious in character and her fiesta now ~ 
includes a carrousel, bullfights, 
bicycle races, roller-skating, dances 
in the plaza, football, chess tourna- 
ments, cavalcades, concerts, fire- 
works, verbenas, expositions of 
paintings and the different handi- 
crafts in which the region excels. A 
verbena, so-called from the plant of 
that name, was, originally, a sort of 
garden party, held when this plant 
was in bloom, and has come tomean 
almost any sort of festive occasion, 
especially one held on the vigil of 
a saint’s day, whether this is the 
season for verbena or not. Of 
course, October very definitely is 
not. But, in Avila, not content with 
holding a verbena on October 14th 
—the vigil of St. Teresa’s Feast Day 
—the inhabitants also have them on 
the 7th, 11th, 13th and 15th. Col- 
ored lights festoon every narrow 
street and all the plazas are bril- 
liantly illuminated. Tapestries, silks 
and velvets drape the balconies with 
red and yellow—the Spanish colors 
—predominating. Flags fly from all 
public buildings. The native popu- 
lation, so essentially averse to slum- 
ber, appears, throughout this par- 
ticular week, to avoid going to bed 
altogether. Stores are completely 
closed on October 12 and 15 as well 
as on any Sunday which falls within 
the octave, and are open only for 
brief periods on all other days. 
Eventually, in the midst of the 
bullfights, the verbenas, the races 
and the merry-go-rounds, the saint 
in whose honor these events are 
staged makes her participation in 
them evident. On the night of the 
twelfth, her statue, richly decked 
with flowers and brilliantly illu- 
minated, is taken from her church 
on a float and carried through the 
streets to the accompaniment of 
sweet singing by girls and women. 
And a gorgeous sight it presents. 
True, Teresa is still clad in the 
habit of the Carmelites, but her 
mantle is of white brocade and her 
veil of black velvet and both are so 
heavily embroidered with gold that 
their basic colors are almost lost to 
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view. Adorning her throat, wrists and 
fingers are priceless jewels loaned 
especially for the occasion. ‘Trium- 
phantly she progresses ‘along her 
accustomed route’’—the official pro- 
gram does not tell you what this is, 
for you are supposed to know. Then 
she returns to her church. 

This 4s only the forerunner of 
the more magnificent and symbolic 
processions that are to come. On the 
fourteenth, she is borne directly 
from her church to the cathedral 
and placed at the right of the high 
altar. At the left stands the statue 
of the Virgin of Charity—La Vecen 
de la Caridad—who is at all times 
her patroness anf whto now becomes 
her hostess as well for, this time, St. 
Teresa remains overnight at the 
Cathedral as the Virgin’s guest. 

On the fifteenth comes the grand 
finale. After a solemn High Mass, 
the two statues are carried from the 
cathedral to make ‘“‘the accustomed 
round” together. The relatively 
modest procession of the twelfth has 
now swelled to formidable propor- 
tions. First come the gigantes, mam- 
moth, grotesque figures, carried by 
men concealed under their frame- 


Elaborate miracle play is given 
reverent annual production 

in town of Elche, near 
Alicante, on Spain's 
Mediterranean coast, 
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work and draperies. These are con- 
sidered indispensable to any popu- 
lar celebration in Spain, however 
solemn its character. Then come the 
pupils from the different parochial 
schools, each group in distinctive 
uniforms—blue skirts and jumpers 
over white blouses, brown and tan 
plaid skirts and jumpers over cream- 
colored blouses, ensembles of gray 
and green. The nuns and _ their 
charges are followed by the semi- 
narians, their neat black cassocks 
brilliantly belted in red, their black 
birettas surmounted by red pom- 
pons. With them are the Dominican 
Fathers in black and white. All these 
precede the pasos. Directly after 
come the Bishop and Canons of the 
Cathedral, all in scarlet; the Mayor, 
the Members of the City Council 
and other civic dignitaries, detach- 
ments of cavalry officers superbly 
mounted, infantry in dress uniform 
and, last of all, a military band. 
The destination this time is St. 
Teresa’s Church. The Virgin is go- 
ing to return the saint’s visit, as 
courtesy would require, but her stay 
is not prolonged. At seven in the 
evening she is carried from the 


church and placed in one corner of 
its plaza, which forms a triangle 
with the church at its apex. Pres- 
ently, the saint is borne out and 
placed in the opposite corner. Then 


her float advances a few paces, and 


the statue appears to curtsy because 
the men who are carrying it lower 
it to the ground. This is the famous 
despedida, the leave-taking. Three 
times Teresa advances and three 
times she stops to incline with re- 
spect. All formalities have now been 
observed—a visit has been made 
and returned, farewells have been 
taken in due form. The Virgin re- 
turns, rather unobtrusively, to the 


cathedral. The saint resumes her — 


place of glory above the altar in the 


church which was built where her 


girlhood home once stood. 


Now this sanctuary is her home. — 


She has enjoyed the little jaunts 
around the city—was she ever one to 
hesitate at the prospect of an excur- 
sion? But at nightfall it is good to 
be back in her own quarters—for 
another year. Then she will come 
out again and, once more, like ey- 
eryone else, she will have a good 
time. 
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COINING PHRASES 


MERICANS in England are usual- 
A ly confused by quids, bobs, 
half-crowns and other refer- 
ences to money, but once you get 
the hang of it, it’s all very simple— 
claim the English. 

First, fix in your mind that a 
pound is worth $2.80, a shilling 
equals fourteen cents, and one Brit- 
ish penny is slightly more than a 
U. S. cent. If you prefer to work in 
reverse, consider a nickel as a four- 
pence, a dime as an eightpence and 
a dollar as seven shillings. 

Folding money is always referred 
to as “notes, never as “‘bills.’ A 
bill is something you are handed in 
a restaurant—what Americans call 
‘a check. 

There are three denominations of 
paper money—five-pound note, one- 
pound note and ten-shilling note. 
The smallest British coin is a far- 
thing, worth about a quarter of a 


cent, and the largest is half-a-crown 
or “‘two-and-six,” meaning two shil- 
lings and sixpence. Five shilling 
pieces, called crowns, used to be 
common but now few are minted. 
Also puzzling to Americans is use 
of the symbol D to represent the 
penny. It comes from the Roman 
denarius. L, written with two hori- 
zontal strokes, stands for pound, 
and is a hangover from the Norman 
livre. The S for shilling stems di- 
rect from the Danish schelling. 
Another antique, but in every- 
day use, is the florin, a silver piece 
about the size of an American half- 
dollar and valued at two shillings 
or 28 cents. The coin derives its 
name from Florence, the town in 
Italy where it was first made. 
.Tourists should also know slang 
words for British money. A_ six- 
pence, which looks like a dime, is 
for some unknown reason dubbed a 


“tanner.” All the brown coins— 
farthings, half pennies and pennies 
—are called “coppers,” but they are 
largely made from bronze. And a 
“quid” is a pound and a “bob” 1s 
slang for shilling. 


Before the war, the “thruppeny - 


bit” was a round-shaped coin but it 
looked so much like the silver stx- 
pence of higher value that the Royal 
Mint put a stop to this by substitut- 
ing a twelve-sided coin. In the ver- 
nacular, the coin is also known as a 


No one claims that the British 
system—staunchly avoiding the deci- 
mal point—is the epitome of mod- 
ern streamlining, but many travelers 
feel confident that Britain is one 
country where you can safely hold 
out a handful of coins and say, 


“Here, take what it costs and let me 


have the change’’—and know the 
correct amount, and no more, will 
be taken. 

That's some compensation, any- 
way, to the bobs, quids and tan- 
ners. @ 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| am planning a trip to 
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lam going by car from 


and would like a routing 
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SHIP TRAIN PACKAGE TRIP 
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SUROPE, your best source 


of friendly, informed and 
probably-English-speaking 
information is the nearest 
policeman. Some sharp-eyed 
travelers can readily distin- 
guish him from others in uni- 
form——who may possibly be 
just visitors themselves. Where, 
for example, will you find the 
white-gioved, sword-carrying 
wn at left? His 
secret is told on Page 62—but 
before you peek try and also 
guess the towns and countries 
of the eight puzzling police- 
men who are illustrated on th 
following two pages. 
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HE ADRIATIC, that finger of the Mediterranean 

which points up into the Balkans, has, on its 

Yugoslav side, just about everything: green and 
granite-colored scenery of a consistent beauty that few 
other coastlines in Europe can offer, a volcanic bouquet 
of islands—peaks of submerged Balkanic mountains— 
Slovene hospitality, low prices and a delightful absence 
of crowds. 

Wise travelers might concentrate on Istria, the tri- 
angular peninsula that runs from the long-disputed city 
of Trieste to Rijeka. On the coast are small villages 
nestling in clusters of palms, cedars and cypresses, with 
majestic white-rock and stucco mansions built by Aus- 
trian, Venetian or Istrian noblemen in days gone by. 
In the time of the Austro-Hungarian Empire (which 
ended with World War I), these “watering places,” 
were the most aristocratic resorts in all Europe. 

The mountains behind are hazy gray peaks soaring 
swiftly to 10,000 feet, heavily wooded in parts, bleak 
as a Yorkshire moor in others. Down from these alpine 
heights, known as the Karst—readers of Hemingway 
will be more familiar with the Italian name: the Carso— 
blows in winter the formidable bora wind which knocks 
over street cars in Trieste or hurls cattle over mountain 
ledges. But in summer, Istria’s climate is much like 
California’s. 

If you are driving through Europe you will probably 


CROWDLESS 
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BY RUSSELL WARREN HOWE 


Istrian peninsula 

town of Potoroz, near 
Yugoslavia's northwestern 
frontier, is one of 

many fayored sites on 
Adriatic coast. 
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reach Istria via Trieste, the main port for Austria, 
Switzerland, South Germany, Hungary and Slovenia, 
a bustling marine city, half-Slav, half-Italian. Its 
400,000 people speak, between them, 21 languages, in- 
cluding Romani, the language of the gypsies. The cen- 
ter of the narcotic smuggling business in Europe, it has 
the unique distinction of having more customs officers 
than policemen. 
If you journey from Paris by railroad, you will reach 
Trieste by the most famous train in the world—the 
Orient Express, From Germany, you can get the Adria- 
Express. By air, you would come to Venice or Ljubljana 


. —in Slovene words, the 7 is pronounced like y—the capi- 


tal of Slovenia, Yugoslavia’s northernmost republic of 
which Istria is a part. From there, you reach Trieste 
by local train. 

The best way to see the peninsula is probably by 
boat and bus. 

The currency of Yugoslavia is dinars. ‘Tourists are 
supposed to buy their dinars in Yugoslavia, at 400 to 
the dollar. The rate outside Yugoslavia is more favor- 
able, but import of dinar notes is limited to 3,000 per 
person. Prices given in this article are based on the 
official (400 dinars) rate. 

From Trieste, a ship leaves every day at dawn and 
reaches Rijeka by sundown, stopping at all the main 
coast villages. The cost of the trip is approximately 


$4.00. Tourists are advised to stop at the big resort town 
of Opatija, a few miles before Rijeka. Rijeka is Yugo- 
-slavia’s main port, but has little to offer the vacationer. 
Opatija sits at the head of the Kvarner Gulf. Its main 
hotels offer single rooms at from about $1.00 to $4.00, 
doubles at $1.50 to $5.00, room and full board at $3.00 
to $7.00 a day. These prices are the maximum for Istria 
as Opatija might be called the Miami of Slovenia. 

From Opatija you can take the local bus up the 
Ucka (pron. Ooshka) and view, on a clear day, the 
northernmost Dalmatian islands—Kres and Losinj 
(Losheenyuh) . You are also within striking distance 
of the Plitvice (Pleetveetsuh) Lakes and the twenty- 
mile-long Postojiia, (Postoina) cave. 

From Opatija the Kvarnerska*Riviera begins in ear- 
nest. First, little fishing villages like Icici (Eecheetsee) 
and Ika, then the 4arge and modern resort of Lovran, 
then the famous but, for 40 years, little-frequented 
beach of Medveja (Medvay-ya) and the resort of Mos- 
cenicka Drage (Mosh-cheneechka) . If you need the 
comforts of modern civilization, baths and bellboys and 
bathing cabins, stop off at one of these places. But if 
you've always dreamed of fishing-village life, make for 
Rabac (Raabaatz) , which is this writer’s candidate for 
the most beautiful piece of backwoods Europe you are 
likely to find. 

Rabac is reached by bus, via Labin, a small inland 


mining town where bullock carts still bring the pro- 
duce to market. It lies at the head of a creek a few miles 
long and has a population of about 200, and two hotels. 
The Primavers, which still bears its name from the 
1922-44 Italian occupation of Istria, offers a pleasant 
mixture of Italian, Slovene and Croat cooking to its 
guests, who are never more than half a dozen. When 
we stayed at the Primavers at the height of the August 
vacation season, we were the only visitors in the hotel 
and the first non-Yugoslavs to come to Rabac since 
1939. Full board was about $2.75 a day—and very good 
it was too. It may be slightly higher this season. 

Before going farther south on the mainland, a visit 
to the islands is well worthwhile. Fishing, farming and 
especially winegrowing are the stable occupations on 
these rocky strips with their huge cliffs and seemingly 
endless sugarsand beaches. Cres has a fine beach at 
Martinschica (Marteensh-cheetsa) . Osor is remarkable 
for its remains of a Roman naval base. 

The adventurous with a love for the primitive will 
stop off at one of the small winegrowing islands like 
Unije (Ooneeyuh) or Susak. For these, you take the 
local boat from Cres—but make sure that it’s a calm 
day. In rough weather, the boat cannot go along- 
side, essential goods are pulled ashore by rope, and 
the rope goes ashore by swimmer. Further south 
is the beautiful island of Losinj (Losheenyuh). Mali 


DAD! MOM! 


Start them with this.... 


Nylon 


SHELLED 


COMPLETE, IMPORTED 
FISHING KIT FOR 


$ 3 : 5 fl) POSTPAID 


Here is the ideal “starter” for that young 
fisherman-to-be. The kit contains all the equip- 
ment that he, or she, will need to start the search 
for “the one that got away.” 


These kits also make great gifts for nieces, 
nephews or neighbors’ kids. 


Kit Contains: 

Six-Foot Rod ¢ Reel ¢ Line 

Assorted Split Shot ¢ Assorted Hooks 
Swivel e Assorted Lures ¢ Float 

A Panfish Dunker, Complete With Line, 
Float, Sinker and Hook 
Carrying Case Included 
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| ASTORIA SUPPLY CO. Penne 
1 43-49 4st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 

| Please send ............ Imported Fishing Kits at $3.50 
| per kit. 

| Total remittance oo. 
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riviera 


Losinj, the capital, is a terraced mountainside town 


surrounded by vineyards and olive, lemon and orange 
groves. Pretty Croatian girls often seen in bright, na- 


tional-costume shawls, a warm sunny climate and im- 


mense beaches make Mali Losinj, Cikat or Veli Losinj 
on the east coast of the island delightful places. 

The only “catch” we can remember about this Adri- 
atic paradise was the fact that the boat for the main- 
land at Pula leaves at 2:50 a.m. 

Pula, with its splendid Roman amphitheatre where 
23,000 could once gather weekly to see slaves torn to 
pieces by lions and where now opera and film festi- 
vals are held in summer, dominates the point of Cape 
Kamenjak. It is Yugoslavia’s main naval base. Not far 
away is Brioni island, where President Tito has his 
summer home. A special permit is necessary to visit 
the island, which has three luxury hotels. 

From here, the traveler can boat or bus up the west 
coast, which is sheltered from the bora wind in winter 
as far as Umag and is therefore greener than the eastern 
litoral. The large fishing village of Rovinj (Roveen- 
yuh) has some pleasant hotels. A motorboat from here 
runs to Creveni Otok (Sssrrrv-vayn-yotok—Red Island) 
once the fabulous domain of an Austrian countess. 
The bathing is excellent and on the boat ride out, on a 
calm day, you can see beneath you in 80 feet of water 
the ethereal vision of a medieval town, claimed by the 
sea in an earthquake over 500 years ago. 


Vsar (Vvvrrr-sar), to the north, is famous for its 
tangy ‘“gunflint-flavored’”’ wines. Porec (Porech) , far- 


ther north again, has Roman, medieval and Venetian- 
Quattrocento monuments, including the sixteenth- 
century Basilica Euphrasiana. Hotels and bathing 
beaches exist at Porec and also on nearby Sveti Nikola 
island. From here a boat or road trip leads to Novigrad 
and to pretty little wine-growing Umag (Oomaag) . 

From here we enter what was once part of the Free 
Territory of Trieste. Savudrija, shaded in pines, has a 
fine beach and a lighthouse 111 feet high—the tallest in 
the Adriatic. Portoroz is a charming little Austrian-style 
watering-place and Piran, on its promontory, a typical 
Istrian port with narrow streets and casement windows. 

Izola, a fishing village, was once an island but is 
now permanently joined to the coast. This is true too 
of Koper, a busy fishing port to the north with a splen- 
did hotel, the Triglav. From Koper, it is a 30-minute 
ride to the Italian frontier. 

The average sea temperature in the North Adriatic 
in August is 82.4°. On very hot days, when the sirocco 
blows from Africa, the sea can be rough, but anyone 
who has not swum in a warm rough sea has never 
known the pleasures of swimming. 


From any viewpoint, this crowdless Riviera of Istria 


is worth visiting. @ 
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VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


HEN You take that longed-for European vacation, 
make a noble effort to stay within the baggage 
weight requirements—after you pack your cam- 
eras and photo equipment. As a matter of fact, save 
weight here, too, by reluctantly mothballing your 
strobe unit in favor of Hash attachments and bulbs. But 
don’t even considérfor ‘a moment gaving weight, space 
or effort by eliminating all sources of additional light 
from your tr aveling filrm armory. Whether you pack a 
box Brownie or garfand your neck with a spine-curving 
load of expensive cameras, photoflash is one of the 
“musts.” You'll need it to fill hard facial shadows cast 
by the strong sun in the south of France, and you'll 
be particularly happy when a judicious touch of addi- 
tional light brings out the rich colors of a dimly lit 
cathedral or castle. 

The first consideration is what bulbs your camera is 

equipped to handle. Most low and medium-priced cam- 
eras with built-in flash contacts are instantaneous in 
action. For these, the SM bulb usually is used (or SF, 

which is the same) . This lamp gives a brief (1/200 sec- 
ond) flash after a 5-millisecond (1/200 second) delay. 
Therefore, you can shoot at 1/100 second without wast- 
ing any of the light output. The lamp is ideal for close- 
ups or action shots at 1/100 second, and also for sim- 
ple box-type flash cameras. 

If more illumination is wanted, the No. 5 (or 25) 
lamp is recommended. Shoot at 1/25 second if maxi- 
mum iight is necessary. At 1/50, there is a slight loss. 
This lamp gives a medium-duration flash (1/50 sec- 
ond) after a normal delay (1/50 second) . It is not suit- 
able for high shutter-speeds unless your camera or flash 
synchronizer has built-in delay action. With simple 
cameras, this bulb is fine at 1/25 second, or 1/50. 

The No. 8 lamp is the same as No. 5, except smaller 
and cheaper. 

The M2 lamp is a new miniature size, with a smaller 
base requiring an adapter when used with standard 
flash equipment. It should have a three-inch reflector 
for maximum efficiency, costs only nine cents per bulb. 
Its timing is a little faster than the No. 5 (17 millisec- 
onds compared to 20) , but still requires a slow shutter 
speed, about 1/25 second. A new M2, called the Power 
Mite, has an increased light output. 

The best guide to the amount of light you get for 
your money is in the rated Lumen- second output of 
the lamps, as follows: Sm—5,000; No. 8—7,000; M2— 
5,400; M2 Power Mite—10,000; No. 5—16,000; No. 25— 


20,000. @ 
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When you travel, 


get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 


Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 


REA. DePN Gy 


PENNSYLVANLA 


go WONDERFUL... 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 
$$. SOUTH AMERICAN 


Youd. Ween believe Cogent cee 


Onl co ECONOMICAL -too! 


--- A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


No wonder passengers repeat their 
Great Lakes Cruise Vacations year 
after year! Where else can you 
have so much fun, rest and relaxa- 
tion for so little? Where else can 
you enjoy7 thrilling daysand 7 glo- 
rious nights of gay shipboard par- 
ties, deck sports, dancing, suh bath- 
ing, entertainment, new friends, 


7 DAYS from $159.50 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago or Duluth. 


matchless food and visits to excit- 
ing ports... all in one package at 
this low budget price? Think of it 
. over 2200 marvelous miles of 
cruising over the scenic and _his- 
toric waterways of America’s Great 
Inland Seas. Come along, and see 
what you’ve been missing! Your 
Travel Agent has all the details. 


5-DAY cruises from $134.50 and 
2-DAY cruises from $41.50 avail- 
able from Detroit only. 


Rates, subject to federal tax, include transportation, 
meals, berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Dept. T 


Please send me a free copy of your 1958 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 


Name 
Foot of Woodward Ave. naieen 
Detroit 26, Mich. City 


Zone State 
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FESTIVAL OF TWO WORLDS 


Depicarep to music, drama, ballet and fine arts as represented by gifted artists of America and 
Europe, a Festival of Two Worlds will be inaugurated June 5 in the picturesque hill town of 


Spoleto, Italy, continuing through June 29. Under the presidency of composer Gian-Carlo 
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Menotti, the committee has divided 
the event into four branches, with 
Thomas Schippers, young American 
conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera and guest conductor of major 
American orchestras, as Musical Di- 
rector. Heading the drama depart- 


‘ment is Pose Quintero who has 


scored as director of Manhattan’s 
Circle-in-the-Square Theatre and 
Eugene O'Neill’s Long Day’s Jowr- 
ney into Night on Broadway. The 
dance division is in the hands of 
John Butler whose. chereography is 
well-known to NewYork City Cep- 
ter, theatre and TV audiences. Fine 
arts have been, entrmsted to Giovan- 
ni Urbani, Italiamefitic and art his- 
torian who was associated with the 
famed Instituto del Restauro which 
has done much to preserve and re- 
store Italy’s art treasures. 

Verdi’s Macbeth opens the Festi- 
val, a joint cast of American and 
Italian singers participating in the 
production designed and staged by 
the celebrated Italian director 
Luchino Visconti and conducted by 
Thomas Schippers. —T'wo contem- 
porary operas, one Italian, and 
The Scarf by American Lee Hoiby, 
will also be presented, each for the 
first time. 


Drama Performances 


Notable on the Festival agenda 
will be a performance of A Moon 
for the Misbegotten by Pulitzer 
Prize winner Eugene O'Neill. 

Additionally, Daudet’s L’Arlesi- 
enne, with incidental music by 
Bizet and presented by a French 
company, and J Giovani, enacted by 
an Italian troupe from Milan, are 
on the drama ticket. 

John Butler, who will create the 
choreography for Macbeth as well 


as for L’Arlesienne, will also unveil 


an evening of chamber ballet. 
Jerome Robbins, whose current 
choreographic ideas are on view in 
New York City’s smash-hit West 
Side Story, will present a special 
evening sponsored by the Cather- 
wood Foundation of Philadelphia. 
His efforts will spark three ballets, 
Les Noces, with music by Stravin- 
sky, and two new American ballets, 
The Concert and Jazz Piece. 
Several recitals and concerts will 
be given by young American artists 
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and instrumental groups, and both 
U. S. and Italian painters will par- 
ticipate in art exhibitions, includ- 
ing a special showing, Magic Real- 
ists, brought to the Festival by Lin- 
coln Kirstein. 

- Two theatres will be used to un- 
furl Festival events, a nineteenth- 
century Opera House seating over 
1,000 people and a smaller, eight- 
eenth-century showplace with a 
capacity of 300 for intimate recitals 
and chamber works. The latter fea- 
tures a museum where audiences 
may view masterpieces of Etruscan 
art during intermission. 

As site for the Festival, Spoleto 
was chosen because of its charm, 
great historic and natural beauty, 
and its 1,500-foot altitude which in- 
sures cool June evenings. Although 
off the beaten tourist pattern, 
Spoleto is easily accessible to such 
centers as Rome, Florence and Peru- 
gia. Several rapido trains serve 
Spoleto daily from Rome, making 
the run in less than two hours. Lo- 


cated on the famous “Hill Towns” 
route, Spoleto can also be reached 
by daily motor-coach service from 
Rome in about three hours. From 
Florence, the trip takes around 
eight hours, including stopovers in 
both Perugia-and Assisi. And self- 
drive travelers may wish to note 
that the town is on Route 3, a dis- 
tance of 78 miles from Rome. 

Because of its small size, Spoleto’s 
lodging facilities are naturally 
limited, but numerous cafes and 
restaurants in the area plan ample 
arrangements for meals. 

Once the seat of a Sovereign 
Ducal State, Spoleto has retained its 
character of antiquity, and _ its 


_ churches date back to as early as the 


Fifth Century, with piazzas and 
various structures of consequent 
architectural appeal. 

Festival headquarters in New 
York, at 119 West 57th Street, pre- 
dict that the spectacular event’s in- 
augural will draw thousands of 
Americans, and captivate all. @ 


Come and be enchanted by this hospitable country. Friendly 
Yugoslavs welcome you everywhere—in medieval Bosnia—cosmo- 
politan Belgrade—among the sunny islands off the Dalmatian Coast 
—at the exciting festivals of Dubrovnik and Split. 

And it’s so easy to come by express-train or air from any European 


capital. Drive the new highways from Italy and Austria . . 


. or relax 


aboard luxury liners from Italy aid Greece. 

Live comfortably, yet spend little, in modern hotels. Enjoy 
breath-taking scenery—the beautiful lakes of Ohrid and Bled. Dine 
in fashionable seaside restaurants. Admire wonderful works of art 
in Sarajevo. There’s so much to do—so much fun to have: You 


just must see Yugoslavia! 


For free information, see your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


Head Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices and correspondents world-wide or contact 


THE YUGOSLAV STATE TOURIST OFFICE 


Dept. G—509 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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BY ROBERT ZUMBRO 


HE OLDEST republic in the 
world is so small you have trou- 
ble seeing it on a cloudy day. 
Back in the Sixteenth Century, in 
fact, an invading army once lost its 
way in a fog and couldn’t even find 
the place. All dressed up in their 
armor, they clanked about morose- 
ly, frustrated and __ belligerent, 
threatening uninhabited hills and 
rocks that looked like forts. By the 
time the sun came out and enabled 
them to locate their objective, they 
were all worn out, the local resi- 
dents had prepared a defense, and 
liberty was saved. And even on a 
clear day you can speed past with- 
out realizing what you’re missing. 
Most American tourists do. What 
you're missing is a curiosity—a 
mountain top with a panoramic 
view of sea and valleys and other 
peaks, where the people live on 
postage stamps and tourists, and the 
mountaineers brew a sweet, bubbly 
wine that produces double vision in 
record time, thus making the unob- 
structed view seem even more fan- 
tastic. 
Called San Marino, the oldest re- 
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public is also the smallest in the 
world, comprising 36 square miles 
and some 14,000 inhabitants. GCom- 
pletely surrounded by Italy, it lies 
about fourteen miles inland from 
Rimini on the Adriatic Coast, and 
it’s mostly made up of hills and 
minor mountains. Indeed, it has so 
many of these that the government, 
besides raking in a tidy sum from 
the sale of postage stamps, augments 
its income by selling titles, and any 
tourist who wants to become the 
Duke of Borgo Maggiore | or some 
other unlikely soumding ‘place can 


make the grade by*f paying $25,008 


to the state. If that seems expensive, 
he can become a baron for $8,350, a 
count for $13,350, ora marquis for 
$16,700. His title will take its name 
from one of the plentiful hill tops, 
but the name is all he will get. The 
crafty mountaineers retain their 
land. Applications—and checks—for 
titles are taken every week day in 
the office of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and they must be made in 
person. No mail orders will be 
filled. The Secretary is very firm 
about this. Title-selling is a digni- 
fied business. 

Just after the war, San Marino 


acquired dubious fame for Being the . 


only Communist country in Europe 
west of the Iron Curtain, but that 
changed recently in a situation of 
comic opera confusion that seems to 
characterize most of the things that 
happen here. For a while before the 
change, however, the atmosphere 
was tense, and the republic’s special 
army was mobilized—all 25 soldiers. 
At that point, if the tourists hadn't 
outnumbered the government by at 
least 50 to one, who knows what 
might have happened? 

Even when it was Communist 
ruled, the place had anything but a 
drab, iron-curtain atmosphere. In 
the small capital, which is also the 
tourist center, the narrow streets 
were—and are—lined with shops 
bursting with chocolate, wine, 
cakes, ceramics and postage stamps 
—the five local specialities turned 
out for visitors. As you walk past 
them, capitalist-minded shop keep- 
ers all but pull you in off the street 
in their anxiety to sell you some- 
thing. Everywhere you look you see 
merchandise for sale, and signs ad- 
vertising it in both Italian and Ger- 
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man. Italian is the language of the 
country, and most of the tourists are 
from either Italy or Germany. Dur- 
ing the afternoon, visitors flood the 
town, coming in special buses from 
Rimini and other Adriatic resorts to 
spend a few hours here. This is San 
Marino at its worst—a mountain-top 
Coney Island. 

To see the place, you have to stay 
overnight. Around 5:00 or 6:00 p.m. 
the bus loads depart, the shopkeep- 
ers subside, and San Marino be- 
comes enchanting. It remains that 
way until after lunch the following 
day, when the hurly- burly begins 
again. In those calm evening and 
morning hours, however, you can 
really enjoy the town—its squares 
uncluttered with people, its ancient 
buildings handsome and dignified. 

It’s a beautiful capital, tiny and 
charming, with a feeling of the past 
in its sleepy streets and a stunning 
view from its piazzas. It has a fairy- 
tale quality, remote and peaceful, 
cut off from the bustling world it 
towers above. Some of this is due to 
the fact that, apart from an official 
car or two, automobiles and motor 
scooters are barred, but most of it 
comes from the ancient buildings 
themselves and the sense of isolation 
that the mountain-top height pro- 
vides. 

The best time to arrive in San 
Marino is in the afternoon, when 
the sun highlights the peak as you 
approach it from Rimini. Outlined 
against the blue sky, with its three 
medieval defense towers rising 
above a sheer rock wall that drops a 
thousand feet straight down _ be- 
neath them, it looks like a story- 
book land straight out of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

All day long buses run back and 
forth, from 7:30 a.m. until midnight 
during the high season summer 
months. Two different companies 
provide the service. Most departures 
are from Rimini, at either Piazza 
Tripoli down near the beach or 
Piazza Tre Martiri in the center of 
town, but you can also get there 
directly from other nearby Adriatic 
resorts like Riccione and Cattolica. 
The people on the mountain top 
are so eager for tourists that trans- 
portation is never a problem. 

From Rimini the ride takes about 
45 minutes and costs 25 cents. After 


the first quarter of an hour the bus 
crosses a small, solid-looking con- 
crete bridge with “Italia-San Ma- 


rino” written on it in huge block 


letters. This is the border. There are 
no customs formalities. The bus 
doesn’t even stop. In a few moments 
it passes through Serravalle, the first 
San Marino town, and shortly after 
that begins a gentle climb along a 
winding road to the mountain peak 
ahead, past vineyards and small 
farms with fat white oxen plowing 
in the fields and houses built of 
grey, unpainted stone, giving them 
a somewhat Alpine look. 

The higher the bus goes, the bet- 
ter the view becomes, until at last, 
grinding up Mount Titano itself, 


the peak on which the capital roosts, 


it comes to a halt on the outskirts 
of the town in a plaza that provides 
the first of the spectacular pano- 
ramas that reward a journey here— 
miles and miles of checkered green 
fields and brown hills stretching off 
into the horizon. From this piazza, 
steps rise to a higher street, one side 
of which is bounded by the old city 
wall. About a block from the top of 


the stairs a gate opens in the wall— 


Porta San Francesco, a single gothic 
arch, built in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, that leads into the medieval 
capital. On top of the arch you can 
visit the ancient guard rooms. — 
Just beyond the gate to the right 
stands the Church of San Francesco, 
also built in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury by the master masons of Como. 
Three round Roman arches support 


the portico, while a gothic arch | 


serves as the door to the building 
itself. 

From the church, the narrow cob- 
blestone street winds up, past res- 
taurants and souvenir shops, to the 
central plaza, one side of which is 
lined with cafe tables that provide 
a splendid view of the scenery and, 
more particularly, of the Palazzo 
del Governo, a handsome grey stone 
building in fourteenth-century 
gothic Tuscan style that occupies 
one end of the square. Although it 
looks as though it has been there 
since the Middle Ages, it was com- 
pleted in 1894. 

In the late afternoon these tables 
are filled with sightseers, many of 
them frantically writing post cards. 
They sit there, pens flying, shoul- 
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san marino 


ders bent, addressing one after an- 
other from a stack piled in front of 
them, oblivious to everything but 
the essential task of finishing before 
their bus carries them down again 
to the Adriatic resorts. Along with 
the Palazzo del Governo and the 
fortresses, they are one of the char- 
acteristic sights of San Marino. 
Hotels, restaurants, and gift shops 
aid them in their desperate rush 
against time, selling post cards that 
are already prepared with as great 
a variety of stamps as possible—six 
or eight of small denominations to a 
single card. Licking and applying 
the day’s supply is one of the regu- 
lar jobs of hotel employees here. 
Opposite the Palazzo del Governo at 
the other end of the square is the 
post office, and when their writing 
is finished the conscientious philat- 
elists hurry across to mail their out- 
put. Long after they have gone the 
bang, bang, bang sound of cancella- 
tion comes from this building like 
the booming of small cannons. As 
automobiles are forbidden, this is 
about the only sound that disturbs 
the quiet twilights. 

‘Inside, Palazzo del Governo is 
even handsomer than it is outside— 
a series of spacious, magnificently 
decorated gothic rooms. There are 
several well-known paintings here, 
the best a Ghirlandaio portrait of 
San Marino, the pious stone cutter 
who, after his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, fled to Mount Titano from 
Rimini around 300 A.D. to escape 
the persecutions of the Roman Em- 
peror Diocletian. A woman in 
Rimini who owned the mountain 
gave it to him, and a small colony 
of other Christians grew up there, 
reasonably secure from interference 
in their high-lying wilderness. And 
the new state was on its way. Its first 
historical document dates from 885 
and indicates that even then it was 
an independent republic. 

In antiquity it had much the same 
form of government that it has to- 
day. Briefly, this consists of a coun- 
cil or legislature of 60 members 
who, twice a year, elect two Regents 
Captains who are the executive 
chiefs of state for a six-month term. 

Two of the big local festivals oc- 
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cur on April 1 and October 1, when 
the new Regents Captains are in- 
stalled in office. Another takes place 
on September 3, national Indepen- 
dence Day. On all these occasions 
the local folk dress up in medieval 
costumes and march around the 
square, recreating for a moment a 
bit of their ancient past. 

In addition to the Palazzo del 
Governo, another handsome and in- 
teresting building is Palazzo Val- 
loni, which today houses the art mu- 
seum. Easy to get to, it’s not far from 
the central square. The local tourist 
office distributes a folder in English 
that contains a small map showing 
where all the principal buildings 
are and giving a brief description of 
them as well. Like the city outside, 
this palace is an international spot, 
with objects drawn from several cul- 
tures widely separated in time and 
space. Displayed in handsome 
rooms that are themselves collectors 
items are Etruscan, Roman and 
Egyptian statues and even some 
Chinese objects, plus ancient wea- 
pons and costumes. There’s also a 
letter written by Abraham Lincoln, 
dated Washington, May 7, 1861, 
thanking the republic for having 
conferred honorary citizenship up- 
on him and congratulating it for its 
long history of liberty. Like other 
public buildings, the museum is 
open from 9:00 to 12:30, then from 
2:30 to 7:00. A ticket costing 150 
lire (25 cents) enables you to visit 
them all. 

A short distance down the street 
on which the museum is located 
stands Porta della Rupe, another 
single gothic-arched gate built in 
the middle of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. From it you have a wonderful 
vista of fields and hills below, and 
the street itself is a good photo sub- 
ject, being lined with seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century houses. 

The other principal monuments 
of the capital are the three towers 
that rise on the summit of the 
mountain like ancient sentinels. 
The first of them is La Rocca, a 
fort begun in the Eleventh Century 
and since restored. Its time-worn 
stone walls overhang a drop of 
about a thousand feet down the 
sheer rock face of the mountain. In- 
side the tower it’s possible to climb 


a steep, no-railing flight of stairs to! 
the very top and walk around the 
ancient battlements. 

A path leads along the top of thes 
cliff from this tower to the second, 
La Cesta, erected in the Thirteenth) | 
Century on the highest point of thej 
mountain. It contains a museum} 
of ancient weapons—lethal- -looking, 
swords for chopping. off people’ si) 
heads, coats of mail, and an old} 
cannon that dates from the Thir- 
teenth Century, or the very first day 
of the gun-powder epoch. 

Another path leads from this for-} 
tified compound to the third tower, | 
Montale, begun in the Thirteenth | 
Century as the most advanced out-- 
post of the defensive system that: 
protected the capital. . 

From all three towers there are} 
stunning views. Panorama, in fact, J 
is what San Marino has most of. | 

But there are other reasons for} 
coming and staying a day or two, | 
even after all the monuments have} 
been inspected. Primarily there’s)} 
the sense of restful detachment that } 
comes from living on a quiet, auto-- 
mobileless mountain top that over-} 
looks everything around it. 

Not that it’s essential to live in 
the past if you remain here for a_ 
while. That’s another of the charms | 
of the place—you have a choice of 
centuries. There’s a modern night, 
club called Il Nido del Falco, and, 
during the summer season, Taverna 
da Paolino in the central piazza has’ 
an orchestra for dancing, too. The 
hotels are modern as well, and not. 
expensive, ranging in price from a 
little over $1.00 a night to a little 
over $2.00 for a single room. One 
of the nicest hotels is the Titano, 
located just a few steps from the 
Palazzo del Governo. 

In addition to hotel dining 
rooms, there are a number of res- 
taurants that serve meals fixed- 
priced at $1.00 to $1.30. Just as the 
language is Italian, so is the money. 

If you. want to visit an extra 
country on your European trip and 
live for a while on top of the world, | 
come down the coast from Venice. 
and take a bus up to San Marino, 
sample the mountaineer’s cham-. 
pagne, try to spot Yugoslavia, and 
buy a few postage stamps. You can 
even pick up a title, too. @ 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS ©" 


Hospitable Danes Ready Many New Hotels, Motels, Inns 


NLIKE some European coun- 
U tries, Denmark is keeping pace 

with her tourist growth by 
adding accommodations. Scandi- 
navia’s smallest state is steadily 
augmenting visitor facilities and 
this year, in the capital of Copen- 
hagen alone, will open more than 
1,000 new hotel rooms. New or soon- 
to-open hotels, motels and inns 
throughout the rest of the progres- 
sive little country, plus numerous 
additions to existing hostelries, 
should guarantee that this year’s 
crop of travelers to Denmark will 
find a generous offering of rooms. 
Thus the Danes are gearing better 
than many of their fellow Euro- 
peans for the upcoming influx of jet 
travelers. Among their new facilities 
are: 

Hotel Imperial, pictured above, 
slated to open on or about April 1 
in downtown Copenhagen with 350 
beds, room rate set for $4.00-$5.00 
single, $7.00-$8.00 double. The 
Royal Danish Auto Club will op- 
erate this hotel, which will also be 
open to non-members. 

Hotel Three Falcons, with 400 
rooms plus a. number of de luxe 
suites is scheduled for May | open- 
ing in Copenhagen’s Frederiksberg 
district. It will be part of a complex 
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including Denmark’s largest the- 
atre and a shopping center. 
Hotel Minerva will open on July 
1 for two months with 307 rooms at 
$3.15. The Minerva is designed as 
a university residence for student 
use during the school semesters. 
Kystens Perle Hotel, one hour 
from Copenhagen near Hamlet’s 
town of Elsinore has added a num- 
ber of de luxe suites with TV for 
the 1958 season, rates to $15.50. 
Grand Hotel, in Odense, is add- 
ing a new wing for Spring opening 
that will make it the largest Danish 
hostelry outside of Copenhagen. 
Rold Storkro, a newly opened inn 
near Aalborg, Jutland, has 20 dou- 
ble rooms at $6.00 up, twelve singles 
at $3.00 up, all with private baths. 


WILSON 


of New York, au- 
thor of Charm, 
“The Woman You 
Want To Be’’ ete. 
Traveler, teacher, 
society woman, 
knows life on two 


continents. full details write to 


ANADIAN NATIONAL Railways’ 
giant Queen Elizabeth Hotel 


will open April 15 in down- 
town Montreal under Hilton man- 
agement with 1,216 rooms, 21-story 
height, construction cost of $24,000,- 
000... . Atlantic City’s famed, 400- 
room Ritz-Carlton Hotel has been 
bought by Sheraton chain (their 
47th) for reported $4,000,000. . . . 
Popular Colter Bay cabins in Grand 
Teton National Park will stretch 
their season fore and aft by opening 
early, May 30, closing late, October 
I~. +, Inteligence note, for Gs: 
Marines: Italian firm will shortly 
begin construction of 400-room air- 
conditioned hotel in Tripoli, Libya, 
where the shores are of. . . . So far 
no name for new Hawaiian hotel 
under construction in Waikiki area 
on site of former Cocoanut Grove 
cottages, but 20-room, three-story 
section with roof garden will open 
shortly, twelve-story unit to follow. 
... Hilton has acquired downtown 
San Francisco site adjoining new 
Air Terminal building for future 
construction of 1,000-room hotel. 

Finland is building her first 
U. S.-type motel, near Helsinki, for 
opening later this year. . . . Helsinki 
itself has two new second-class hos- 
telries in 100-guest Hotel Ursula, 
60-person Hospiz N.M.K.Y. (mean- 
ing Y.M.C.A.) , with rates at former 
ranging from $4.00 for singles, $6.00 
for doubles, with bath. . . . Giant 
Geneva estate of Swiss De Bude 
family will be remodelled into hous- 
ing /business development featuring 
400-room hotel. . . . Israelis report 
that they have already reserved 30,- 
000 hotel rooms for March-May 
anniversary year visitors. 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course. 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc. 
She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
(taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 
A boon for the busy person. A ''must" for travel. Students are amazed! For 


MARGERY WILSON, Dept. E, 6233 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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BY ROBERT S. KANE 


VERSHADOWED By Continental 

Europe and the island of 

Sicily, Malta has yet to be dis- 
covered by many Americans. Still, 
it is as easy to reach as Rome or 
Nice. By air, it is two and a half 
hours from the Italian capital and 
four hours from the Cote d’Azur. 
‘There are direct connections from 
a number of other cities, including 
Naples (two hours) and Catania, 
Sicily (35 minutes) . Planes en route 


to Europe from Middle Eastern and 
North African ports stop regularly, 
too. 

Thanks to its location, Malta is 
ideal for a visit at any time. In win- 
ter it is warm enough for swimming 
and sunbathing, and during the 
summer, temperatures are rarely 
above the 70s. The Maltese believe 
their climate is a major vacation in- 
centive, and for British visitors it 
undoubtedly is. But for others, in 
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whose homelands the sun is not 
quite the curiosity it is in the United 
Kingdom, Malta’s other attractions 
should share equal billing. Most de- 
rive from the island’s ancient and 


cosmopolitan background. 


Stone Age men built temples up- 
on their 4rrival at Malta—on what 
they considered a sacred island. 
Centuries after, the Phoenicians 


established trading depots. They 


were followed by the Carthaginians 
and the Romans. St.. Paul was ship- 
wrecked on the jslawd in 60 A. D., 
and established Christianity there, 
becoming the First Bishop of Malta. 
Much later,- the “Arabs arrived as 
occupiers for sOme two centuries, 
only to be driven away by the Nor- 
mans. For the next four centuries, 
Malta was occupied by one power or 
another, and in 1530 it was ceded 
to the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, who helped defend it against 
the Turkish hordes of Sultan Sulei- 
man the Magnificent in 1565, and 
who controlled Malta until 1798, 
when Napoleon won the island in 
a bloodless battle. Bonaparte was 
a far cry from the knight-crusaders 
and the Maltese cared not a whit for 
him. They appealed sto Horatio 
Nelson for help, and in the Battle 
of 1800 they raised the Union Jack, 
voluntarily joining the British Em- 
pire, of which they have been a 
proud colony ever since. 

It is Valletta, the capital, where 
the visitor will make his headquar- 
ters and initial explorations. This is 
the city in which the knights started 
building in 1565, lavishly spending 
great sums of money which they re- 
ceived from noble families of Eu- 
rope whom they represented in the 
honored Order. Brilliantly designed 
on symmetrical lines, Valletta re- 
mains a striking example of sound 
town planning. The Grand Harbor 
is its single most imposing feature. 
The site of a vast and strategic Brit- 
ish Naval Base, it is one of the finest 
and most secure ports in the Medi- 
terranean, and certainly the most 
picturesque. Two miles in length, 
its battlements rise from the water’s 
edge to the sky line, surmounted by 
pergolas of green, while jutting bas- 
tions carry as if in mid-air quaint 
old sentry boxes, often adorned with 
an eye and an ear—the symbols of 


their purpose. 
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The buildings of the town 
prompted Disraeli to write that 
“Valletta equals in its noble archi- 
tecture, if it even does not excel, any 
capital in Europe.” And Sir Walter 
Scott was moved to exclaim: “The 
city is just like a dream.” 

The Palace of the Grand Masters 
—alone—justifies both of those 
sweeping statements. Built in 1574, 
it is still in use as the Governor’s 
official residence and as headquar- 
ters for some government depart- 
ments. In addition, it is the site of 
Europe's finest Museum of Armory, 
with almost 6,000 pieces including 
early Maximilian, French, Milanese 
and English specimens, one of 


which is the suit of armor presented , 


by Henry VIII to l’Isle Adam, first 
Grand: Master of Malta. 

The former Council Chamber is 
now the seat of the Legislative As- 
sembly. Its walls are covered with a 
series of brilliant Gobelin tapestries, 
extending from floor to ceiling. 
Down the corridor is the elegant 
Hall of St. Michael and St. George, 
formerly the reception room of the 
Grand Masters and now used for 
state receptions. 

Even more splendid is the Co- 
Cathedral of St. John, which was 
the official place of worship of the 
Order. The knights of each lan- 
guage group vied with one another 
in decorating it, and each had its 
own chapel. The result is one of the 
finest examples of religious archi- 
tecture in the world. The arched 
ceiling is adorned with warm-hued 
frescoes, the walls and pilasters are 
covered with marble and gilt carv- 
ing, and the floor’s surface is taken 
up with intricate marble mosaic 
slabs, each a memorial to a knight. 
The altar is dominated by a Cara- 
vaggio painting, and in *he Chapel 
of Our Lady are finely-wrought sil- 
ver gates on a balustrade of marble. 

Each langue, or language group, 
of the order had its own headquar- 
ters in Valletta where young knights 
were trained by their elders. These 
palaces were known as auberges— 
the Auberge de Provence, now the 


Union Club; the Auberge d’Italie, 


now housing the Courts of Law; the 
Auberge d’Aragon, now the Prime 
Minister’s home; the Auberge de 
Castille et Leon, now military head- 
quarters. Two others—the Auberge 


d'Auvergne and the Auberge de 
France—were destroyed by Axis 


~ bombers in World War II, as was 


the huge and elaborate Royal Opera 
House. 

Of all the auberges, that with by 
far the handsomest exterior is Cas- 
tille et Leon. And it is from this 


building, on the Upper Barraca, — 


where you have the finest view of 
the harbor. From the Barraca, the 
vista includes Fort Ricasoli, which 
guards the entrance; Fort St. 


Angelo, principal site of the Great — 
Turkish Siege of 1565, and Fort St. _ 
Elmo, another locale of many bat- — 


tles. 

The — gracefully proportioned 
main hall of the Royal Malta Li- 
brary houses still more treasures— 
priceless illuminated manuscripts 
and original documents of Henry 
VIII, other monarchs, popes, and 
many early archives of the knights. 


Worth seeing, too, is St. Paul's 


Anglican Cathedral, spiritual center 


built by Dowager Queen Adelaide 
as a thanks offering for the recoy- 
ery of her health in Malta during 
the winter of 1839. 

The countryside is not what you 


might expect in the Mediterranean, _ 


for Malta is largely an island of 
rock. One of its great mysteries is the 


way in which its rural population 1s ~ 


able to farm so successfully. The 
potato crop, for example, is large 
enough to allow for part of it to be 
exported each year to England. 
Nonetheless, you can expect little 
greenery. There is much, though, 
to compensate. And if the visitor 
takes first things first, the prehis- 
toric temples will top his itinerary. 
There are three important ones, all 
Stone Age monuments dating from 
about 3,000 B.C. T'wo—the Tarxien 
Neolithic ruins and Hagar Qim- 
Mnajdra—are interesting for their 
carvings and the symbols which re- 
main of religious rituals. But the 
third—Hal Saflieni Hypogeum—is 
surely one of the wonders of the 
world. It is an underground shrine, 
extending three stories into the 
earth, and is in amazingly excellent 
repair. Maltese workmen, excavat- 
ing for a house, discovered it only a 
few decades ago. 

In the interior is the island’s 
ancient capital, which goes by two 
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4 
of the British community. It was ~~ 


malta 


names: Notabile and Mdina, al- 
though it is the latter which is most 
used by the Maltese. Mdina was 
flourishing when St. Paul made his 
home there. Its cathedral is one of 
the oldest in Christendom, as it is 
in part of the church dedicated by 
the Apostle himself on the site 
where he is said to have lived. It has 
been restored and altered several 
times in the intervening centuries, 
and is rich in art—silverwork, paint- 
ings, frescoes, sculpture, and a pro- 
cessional cross brought from Rhodes 
by the Knights when they were 
forced to leave that island for Malta. 

Mdina’s streets have been care- 
fully preserved as they were in 
medieval times. Lovely Della Robia 
plaques decorate the doorways of 
the old houses, and the town—virtu- 
ally devoid of traffic—is quiet and 
peaceful. 


Malta has its own Blue Grotto, . 


in many ways as beautiful as that 
of Capri. Approach is made by boat 
—the same type of colorfully paint- 
ed small craft which has been in 
use on the island since Phoenician 
times. Besides this grotto, there are 
many others all along the rocky 
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coast, which is dotted with ancient 
towers used by lookouts centuries 
ago. 
There are a number of bathing 
beaches. Most fashionable is at 
Sliema, center of the British com- 
munity. Mellieha, however, is a 
favorite of the Maltese themselves, 
and is situated on a wide, sweeping 
bay beneath the hill town of Mel- 
lieha, dominated by the immense 
dome of its old church. At these— 
and at all the others—the water is 
clean, the beaches fine and sandy. 

To the Colonial Office in London 
this outpost of empire is known 
officially as Malta and Its Depend- 
encies:”. Ehe- “dependencies: “are 
several tiny islands adjoining the 
principal one. Only one—Gozo—is 
inhabited, and its beaches are by 
far the best for winter swimming, 
the temperature being even milder 
than on Malta proper. Best known 
bathing spots are at Mgar, Morsal- 
forn, Ramla and Xlendi. Victoria, 
the capital, is known also as Rabat, 
but is not under any circumstances 
to be confused with the capital of 
Morocco. Its cathedral, dating from 
the Seventeenth Century, rises in 
the middle of the Gran Castello, the 
medieval capital of the little island, 
in which some of the original build- 
ings still stand. There is a splendid 
panorama of all Gozo from the bat- 
tlements and of Malta in the dis- 
tance. € 

Daily boat service connects Gozo 
and Malta, but plan on nothing 
shorter than an overnight stay. It is 
easy, though, to remain longer, for 
Gozo is considerably greener than 
its mother isle, and its fertile val- 
leys and tiny villages have a very 
special charm. 

Accommodations in Valletta are 
limited, at least in the first-class 
category. There is only one good 
hotel—the Phoenicia, very modern, 
very British (except for the excel- 
lent Continental cuisine) , and with 
splendid service. Rates are $7.00 a 
day single, with meals and private 
bath, $4.00 without meals. The is- 
land does not abound in good res- 
taurants, so it makes sense to choose 
the pension plan. There are, of 
course, a number of smaller hotels 
and guest houses in Valletta, near 
the beach in Sliema, and on Gozo. 
Rates at these are considerably 


more attractive to the small budget. 
The least expensive way to get 


around the island is by public bus, 


there being no railroads and no 
guided tours. Private cars, with or 
without guide-chauffeur, may be 
rented, however, through the porter 
at the Hotel Phoenicia. The Govern- 
ment Tourist Bureau, despite its 
good intentions, is not yet on an 
efficient operating level, strange 
though this may seem in a British 
colony. . 

The Maltese are almost entirely 
bi-lingual, thanks to the British. 
English is the language of instruc- 
tion in the schools and the language 
of the government and of com- 
merce. The people themselves, how- 
ever, speak Maltese—a strange com- 
bination of Italian, Spanish, Arabic, 
ancient Phoenician and any num- 
ber of other things. 

Malta is a riot of activity on a 
24-hour basis during Carnival time 
in March or early April. There are 
masked balls, dancing in the streets, 
parades and processions, and a de- 
lightfully uninhibited atmosphere. 
The rest of the year, restraint reigns. 
There is, however, dancing to an 
orchestra every evening in the ball- 
room of the Phoenicia, and there’s 
a handsome new night club—the 


Boschetto Road House—not far — 


from town. 

There is also an incredibly seedy 
street, leading up from the harbor 
of Valletta, known as The Gut, 
which is a maze of sailors’ bars, and 
will provide a memorable evening 
of slumming. Less exotic-would be 
an after-dinner stroll along Kings- 
way, the main shopping street. — 

The stores are open late, but 
there is not a great deal to tempt 
you. Best buys are handmade Malta 
lace, embroidered table linens and 
stuffed animals. The retail shops of 
the Malta Industries Assn. have the 
best selections, but there are a num- 
ber of bazaars, operated by East In- 
dians, which are fun for browsing. 

Ignoring local\political currents, 
the wise visitor would do well to dis- 
cover Malta for what it is—an is- 


land with the requisites for unusual _ 


and pleasant holidays, remarkable 
monuments of the past, a gracious, 
hospitable people, and the match- 
less climate of the Mediterra- 
nean. @ 
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‘el + iT. 1 p 1 . VIENNA Evurope’s newest nation is 
© “ Or S Le or P ancient Austria—out from 
under an Occupation Ogre only 
/ since October, 1955. Thus the 
little land has had only two 


summers since to gear fully for 


this season’s influx of 


Se tie 68 Americans. She has revitalized 
git - x 
herself magnificently, and 
Ke unquestionably warrants inclusion 


on anybody’s European itinerary. 
Because Austria does not yet 
have her own airline, we got 

BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS the Gemuetlichkeit going as early 
as possible by leaping the 
Atlantic aboard Lufthansa, the 


German airline. We picked up 


little more than dunke schoen 


and prosit but the lilt of the 


. 


unfamiliar language put us in the 


v 


CENT, 
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mood and more astute travelers will 
certainly emerge from the plane 
with at least a few phrases ready to 
use. English is, of course, spoken by 
the crew, but it’s more fun to prac- 
tice the German half of the menu 
for cafes later. Fares and seating ar- 
rangements have been re-juggled to 
debut the new Economy Class— 
you'll find a special box elsewhere 
with the latest information—but 
when we went, on a_ three-class 
plane, comfort in each category was, 
in our opinion, unparalled. This 
cushiness, plus flawless service and 
ample Continental cuisine, did 
more than anything else to gloss the 
air hours with real pleasure all the 
way. And those able to choose the 
top-bracket seating categories will 
be lulled into a luxury that will 
make, possibly for the first time, a 
transatlantic flight seem too short. 

To Vienna, Lufthansa flies via 
Frankfurt where you change planes 
or stopover, as you wish. Although 
it’s then only two hours to Vienna, 
many people also halt at Munich for 
a sightseeing stay. We went right on 
to the capital. 

One of the easiest world capitals 


DOWN THE DANUBE 
W: TOOK the train to Passau for 


an overnight stay to be on hand 
for the 7:00 a.m. paddlewheeler de- 
parture down the Danube to Vienna. 
You need reservations about three 
years ahead to get a cabin, so we 
boarded early to clutch a campstool 
and stake out space forward. On the 
13-hour trip, the Passau-Linz seg- 
ment is the most scenically stimu- 
lating, the Melk-Krem portion also at 
times arresting. Numerous castles 
perch above you as you sail past, 
Schonbuhel, below Melk, and Schloss 
Aggstein at Aggsbach among the 
most dramatic. Maps are purchas- 
able aboard, and we recommend fol- 
lowing them, but not fanatically, as 
much of the river’s pleasure comes 
from restful viewing of its great banks 
and curves, as well as the towns 
where you occasionally dock. Snack 
spots and a good dining room are on 
hand aboard. You reach Vienna about 
8:00 p.m. after an interesting though, 
candidly, not magnificent trip. Fare 
is only $2.96, a cabin $2.80 more. 
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to cover afoot (See Step by Step 
Through Vienna, Travet, April, 
1957) , Vienna’s major points should 
nevertheless be seen at a stately, not 
spritely, pace. A proud, beautiful 
and dignified city, her very essence 
demands that you view her riches 
without rush. Unless you break your 
sightseeing with calls at Vienna’s at- 
mospheric coffee houses, you'll cer- 
tainly fail to capture the capital’s 
warmth or charm—even if it does 
mean that you miss a museum. 
Easily available pamphlets give 
a listing.of the city’s hotels and their 
rates. Ours was the Bristol, a high- 
level haven we can proclaim as per- 
fect. Its decor, to us, was more en- 
joyably Austrian than the modern- 
ized Grand, its aura brighter than 
the venerable but somewhat gloomy 
Sacher’s, although a_ traditional 
Sachertorte on that hotel’s terrace 
is still a staple on any sightseer’s cir- 
cuit. The Bristol’s intimate break- 
fast room fronts busy Karntner 
Ring, presenting a stimulating pre- 
lude to your own day’s activities. We 
generally have only breakfast at our 
hotel, prefering to sample various 
restaurants noon and night, but one 


Former Empress Maria Theresa kept Schoenbrunn Palace as summer retreat outside Vienna. 


rainy eve we settled for the Bristol’s 
main dining room—and went back 
more than once. Spacious, wood- 
carved, panelled and well-lighted, 
its servings and service are superb, 
and we'll rank it with any restau- 
rant in Vienna you name. 

Directly across the street from 
the Bristol—where rates run from 
$3.60 single to $15.00 double in 
grandly appointed rooms with bath 
—is Vienna’s cultural core: the State 
Opera House. Carefully and exact- 
ingly restored after the war to its 
original ‘resplendency, the Opera 
can be visited on almost hourly 
guided trips that encompass the 
structure from back stage to lobby. 
Seats cost a maximum of $3.80 for 
operatic performances, and the in- 
terior design is effectively impres- 
sive. 

To reach the Opera at the traffic- 
heavy intersection of the Opernring 
and Karntnerstrasse, you go under, 
not over, the street, down fast escala- 
tors to a unique subterranean circle 
of shops centered around a large 
snack bar. Brightly modern, the 
Opernpassage also has a handy in- 
formation center for tourists, staffed 
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by polite, multi-lingual personnel. 

Down the Karntnerstrasse are 
most of Vienna’s fanciest shops, the 
avenue leading to the city’s oldest 
and most cherished landmark: St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral, begun in 1304. 
After a tour of the interior—and 
don’t overlook the ancient byways 
behind the Cathedral—you can get a 
steeplejack’s view of the Gothic 
spires from a roof-high restaurant, 
also dubbed St. Stephen’s, across the 
street. It was from here that we 
spotted a leafy tree growing on the 
Cathedral’s soutinwest Spire—a fact 
that startled two waiters and sfill 
draws polite but ,dubious smiles 
from even Austria travel officials. 
It’s there, though. 

Leading almost directly off St. 
Stephen’s is the Graben, another 
shopping street with an amazing 
statue commemorating the end of a 
plague. Just off this. street, at 9 
Spiegelgasse, is where Schubert 
wrote his Unfinished Symphony. 
’ Similar sites are not unusual in 
Vienna, and you can readily seek 
out a dozen homes where such mas- 
ters as Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms 
and Strauss lived or died. 
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Grecian-style Austrian Parliament is one ot many massive buildings o 


One way to group some of the 
greatest of the city’s sights would be 
to take a trolley from the Opera to 
the Gothic Votivkirche, a five-min- 
ute ride. Walking back along the 
Ring, that steady progression of 
wide boulevards circling the Inner 
City and unlike any other artery in 
all Europe—you’ll encounter pleas- 
ant parks, the Rathaus or City Hall, 
the gracefully statued Greek-like 
Parliament building and the vast 
Volksgarten opposite. 

Across from the twin structures 
devoted to art and natural history 
that flank Maria Theresa Place is 
a gigantic sprawl of buildings, mu- 
seums and monuments any city map 
will pinpoint in detail. Dominant 
is the rambling Hofburg, whose 
State Apartments are available on 
tour. Frankly, we would skip these 
in favor of seeing Schoenbrunn 
Palace—furnishings and stylings are 
very similar—or at least not see both 
the same day, as we did. Most un- 
likely by name but most memorable 
in fact is the Treasury, replete with 
relics of Charlemagne, dazzling 
jeweled crowns and scepters, richly 
ornamented vestments and sacred 


n famed Ring boulevard. 


items from the time of Christ, to 
mention but a fraction of the ob- ; 
jects displayed. 

Also part of this Hofburg cluster 
is the Spanish Riding School where 
the famed horses dance and prance 
Sunday mornings, but more over- 
looked is the Redoutensaal, once the 
setting for court balls and feasts dur- 
ing Maria Theresa’s reign, and now 
an oasis for operetta. Die Fleder- 
maus was the performance we saw 


and summertime visitors can choose 
the best seat in the house here for 
a top tab of $2.80. At intermission, 4 
sandwiches, cakes and coffee are a 
sold. a 

Vienna’s complete quota of mu- 3 
seums (70) and galleries will suit =~ 


any personal specialty. We tramped 
through several, and unquestion- 
ably the prime one to visit without 
haste is the great Kunsthistorisches 
(Art History) Museum by Maria 
Theresa's bronze statue facing the 
Ring. Not only masterpieces by 
Rembrandt, Rubens and _ lesser 
lights line the walls, plus the largest 
extant collection of Brueghels, but 
sculptures and antiquities from 
Egypt, Greece and Rome crowd 
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FARES AND FOOD : 


[ KEEPING with new LA.T.A. rates 
and April 1 emergence of an — 
Economy Class, Lufthansa has re- 
fitted its Super-G planes as follows, — 
fares being roundtrip from New York 
to Vienna via Frankfurt and Munich: 
Economy, seating 59, $570.80; Tour- 
ist, with 15, $684.20; First Class, 4, 
$917.10; Deluxe, 4, $1,007.10. Sum- 
mer schedules allot 12 weekly flights — 

from New York, 3 weekly from Chi- 
cago. Over the Atlantic, only cold 
sandwiches and hot coffee may be 
served Economy riders but hot meals 
go to the other categories, extras 
added according to class. Westward— 
to the U. S=Luthonse can serve ev- _ 
erybody hot meals in Europe until — 
“final gateway” is reached. Thus a 
hop via Shannon from Frankfurt — 
brings a meal until, but not beyond, 
Eire. A non-stop from Paris, say, cuts 
out the Economy food as Paris is thus 
the “final gateway.” Anybody under- 
standing this can, by planning, gain ae 
at least a meal in Economy class. ie 


vienna 
numerous rooms, the whole rival- 
ling the Louvre. No matter how 
pressed for time, however, add at 
least a look, too, at the surprisingly 
beautiful, book-lined Austrian State 
Archives Office at 1 Minoritenplatz. 
And don’t bypass the too-oft ignored 
Albertina for graphic arts and the 
world’s largest collection of Durers. 
A minimum of three points de- 
serves attention outside the Ring- 
rimmed Inner City: Karlskirche, an 
easy stroll from the Opera, for its 
twin Trajan columns; Belvedere 
Gardens for the upper and lower 
palaces, and, of course, Schoen- 
brunn Palace for its rococo rooms 
and 500-acre park setting. You can 
reach Belvedere in about twenty 
minutes or so by trolley, and its 
external features—the long views to 
the upper palace, the surrounding 
gardens—appealed to us even more 
than inside. Built for Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, the Belvedere area has, 
too, a restful air. Schoenbrunn is 
considerably further out, as it was 
the summer retreat of Maria 
Theresa. A 45-minute tour gallops 
you through two score of the gigan- 
tic palace’s 1,440 rooms in a haze 
of historic, albeit fascinating, fur- 
nishings. On the way to Schoen- 
brunn, you'll possibly roll through 
Mariahilfer Strasse, three miles of 
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solid shops, and we advise you to 
return if you like bargain buying 
where most of the resident Vien- 
nese go. 

At number 89, the Austrian gov- 
ernment maintains a collection of 
furniture from the Imperial palaces 
and castles, including the Austro- 
Hungarian throne, completely fur- 
nished rooms of Biedermeier-baro- 
que-rococo furniture and old porce- 
lain. Even very few Viennese seem 
to know of its existence. 

Sweeping further from Vienna, 
one of the most popular spins is to 
Kahlenberg. Some of the scenery en 
route is indeed impressive, although 
we were a bit disappointed at the 
touted view from Kahlenberg’s 
high-perched restaurant. However, 
you also get a yard-close inspection 
of the fabled brown Danube, plus 
penetration of the Vienna Woods, 
and inside eying of incredible Klos- 
terneuburg Abbey, all worth the 


half-day away from the city’s clutch” 


of kaffeehaueser. 

Among the latter we drifted back 
to most frequently were the Cafe 
Mozart and the Cafe Schwarzen- 
berg. We tried too, of course, and 
with great satisfaction, the luscious 
pastries in Demel’s at 18 Kohlmarkt, 
off the Graben. So you won't un- 
wittingly pass it, the gold-and-white 
sign in full is: Ch. Demels Sohn 
K. K. Hof-Zuckerbacker—meaning 
‘“Purveyor to the Imperial Court.” 

As for restaurants, most imme- 
diately to mind for violins and Wie- 
ner Schnitzel is the cosmopolitan 
Kerzenstueberl on Habsburggassee, 
and you may also like the Deutsches 
Haus adjacent to the Cathedral. In 
Vienna, almost any spot at random 
will be pleasing—we entered one 
non-English cafe near the Art His- 
tory museum and had a fine. soup-to- 
cheese meal for 80 cents—and the 
only bad service and under-average 
food we found in all Austria was 
ancient, atmospheric Griechenbeisl 
not far from the Danube Canal. 

Although Vienna has its catalog 
of night clubs—bored-businessman 
barns such as Moulin Rouge or 
Maxim’s, bachelor-baiting bistros 
such as Casino Oriental—they seem 
especially artificial in this capital of 
more naturally heart-warming en- 
tertainment, and we think most 
travelers will prefer an evening in 


suburban Grinzing, almost afloat 
with wine gardens called Heurigen, 
all easily identifiable by sprigs of 
greenery above the doorway. Zither 
music, songs and spontaneous galety 
ring out in most, and at Stetzger’s 
BackhendI Station we consumed ex- 
cellent fried chicken with copious 
trimmings and ample quantities of 
Heuriger Wein at a cost of less than 
$4.00 for two. Hoarse and happy, 
we took about ten steps to Trummel 
Bar for a final coffee—and the sur- 
prise of our life at its dramatic lay- 
out and serene air, which we can 
only describe as modern Moorish. 

Failing—foolishly—a visit to Grinz- 
ing, you can still gain an insight 
into Austrian life by attending an 
outdoor concert, especially in the 
Ring-fringing Stadtpark, where col- 
ored fountains play and, naturally, 
a garden restaurant lightens the 
shrubbery and your cares. Day or 
night, we rate it the finest park with- 
in a city’s limits we can recall. A 
bigger park is the Volksprater, 
Vienna’s Tivoli, but larger and old- 
er, where crowds line up to ride the 
fantastic Ferris wheel that takes fit- 
teen minutes to come full circle. 

Such settings, studded with sta- 
tues honoring musicians and poets, 
and the innumerable coffee houses 
racked with newspapers and maga- 
zines, supply as strong reasons for 
visiting Vienna as any itemization 
of “must-see’’ buildings possibly 
can. Just gallop through galleries 
and you lose all touch with the city’s 
charms, the magic of mingling with 
a populace that enjoys—and expects 
—high levels of good taste, able to 
respond appreciatively to an op- 
eratic aria yet equally to an outdoor 
band or the hilarity of a carnival’s 
attractions, provided they are in at- 
tractively appropriate surround- 
ings. Miss this, and you miss meet- 
ing the easy-going, generous—can 
anyone forget their aid to Hungary’s 
harassed?—Viennese who are not 
merely friendly but honestly hospit- 
able, composing, in sum, the per- 
sonality of this great capital and its 
consequent captivation. With all 
their monuments, the Viennese 
should add one more—to them- 
selves. @ 
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BY RICHARD WALDO 


F YOU LONG FOR excitement and 
a sure catch, if you like adven- 
ture and the challenge that the 
unknown offers, if you want to lead 
the way to a land that’s coming up 
fast as a fisherman’s happy hunting 
ground, then pack your tackle and 
head for Portugal. 

For years fishing has been one of 
Portugal’s big industries. In time it 
will become one of the big sports 
as well, for the sea is rich, the rivers 
are teeming, and the unknown, 
with all the adventures it implies, 
lies just around the corner in an 
unfamiliar country. To date, only 
a few knowing American sportsmen 
have come to this sunny, friendly 
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land, but European enthusiasts are 
already beginning to fill the hotels 
and hire the boats in search of new 
fishing fun. Sometimes finding a 
launch is not an easy task. When 
the fish are running, excitement 
mounts to fever pitch, and the pro- 
fessionals shove off on anything that 
floats, for their living is at stake and 
next year’s shoes and clothing. 

Yet this, too, provides its fun for 
the sportsman willing to abandon 
his usual methods and meet new 
adventure halfway. Even in the 
midst of the organized confusion 
that a strike at sea enkindles among 
the regulars on shore, the vacation- 
ing fisherman can usually hire a 
place in a boat that’s setting out— 
a place, but, at such a time, almost 
never the boat itself. 

The procedure is simple. Just 
about every town an American is 
likely to visit has a local tourist of- 
fice, which will write a letter in 
Portuguese requesting the fisher- 
men to take him out. He carries this 
along the shore until he finds a boat 
with space. The price is minimal. 
Very often the fishermen don’t want 
to take anything—the procedure is 
that new and unorganized! He will 
have to adapt his fishing techniques 
to theirs, which, of course, are cen- 
tered on the use of nets, but as long 
as he doesn’t get in their way, he can 
try his luck with anything from a 
rod to his bare hands. Not the ortho- 
dox sportsman’s method of going 
after tuna, perhaps, but I know of 
an American who caught smaller 
fish in such a boat and had a rousing 
good time besides—a unique experi- 
ence that he couldn’t have had on 
a conventionally well-mannered 
sport-fishing yacht. 

If he arrives at a time when the 
local folks are less occupied, he can 
rent the entire boat and its crew 
for about 300 escudos a day—around 
$11.00—and then, of course, he can 
give the orders and maneuver in 
the water as he pleases. 

All along the southern coast, 
from ‘Tavira near the Spanish bor- 
der to Cago de S. Vincente and al- 
most halfway up the west coast to 
Lisbon, the sea is especially rich. 
Some of the biggest tuna and sword- 
fish in Europe are taken here. The 
towns of Faro, Portimao and Lagos 
have small hotels and pensions 


where rooms cost as little as a dollar 
a day. None of these is a tourist re- 
sort. For anyone who wants to get 
off the beaten track and explore a 
friendly, beautiful country for him- 
self, they provide a combination of 
color, hospitality and ocean sport 
that is hard to beat. 

Farther up the Atlantic coast to 
the north of Lisbon are more fish- 
ing villages, easier to get to and 
better known to tourists, though by 
no means crowded with them. AIl- 
though the hotels here are more 
numerous and likely to be more 
fashionable, and although the 
beaches are used for sun bathing as 
well as for repairing nets, these are 
still fishing villages, where native 
life dominates the local scene and 
tourism is a side line. 

Only 40 minutes from Lisbon by 
electric train lies the first of these, 
Cascais, a tiny place where life goes 
on undisturbed by the fact that 
Estoril, one of the most fashionable 
beach resorts in Europe, has grown 
up right next door to it. Unmind- 
ful of the swimmers there, some of 
whom are former kings and queens 
of neighboring countries, the fisher- 
men put out for swordfish, just as 
they always have, and the local lads 
have made no attempt to lure tour- 
ists by erecting new hotels. Yet the 
tourists come, staying in two modest 
pensions that the village is content 
with, or in the deluxe hotels in 
Estoril or Lisbon, and the reasons 


they come are easy to find. Natives 


call this “the sunny coast.” Even in 
winter the climate is mild, for the 
Sintra Mountains behind it offer 
shelter from the wind. Any time 
of year it’s beautiful, alternating 
rugged, rocky stretches with sandy 
beaches. A sportsman who comes 
here can combine the swank night 
life of the capital and Estoril with 
some of the best fishing in Portugal. 

Farther along the coast, about 60 
miles from Lisbon, Sao Martinho 
do Porto, another quaint and char- 
acteristic village, provides a change 
of fish (sargus, robalo and_ sea 
bream) and a sandy beach that’s 
almost circular. A few miles beyond 
it at Nazare the local boats go out 
after swordfish, and, still farther up 
the coast, at Figueira da Foz, for 
robalo and sargus. These last two re- 
sorts also have fine swimming, excel- 
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lent hotels, and casinos and night 
clubs for after-dark fun. 

From all these beaches surf fish- 
ing is popular, too, and on almost 
any Sunday or holiday during the 
season the residents stand one be- 
side another, casting into deep wa- 
ter. Around AZascais, for example, 
there are 48 different ocean-front 
locations for sportsmen, all marked 
on a map in a folder called Pesque- 
tros that the tourist office publishes. 
In addition to pointing out the best 
spots, it pictures 52 kinds-ofseafood 
‘that can be taken théve."  _ 


from Lisbon to the nerthern fron- 
tier have trout, and the Minho, which 
flows along the border, has salmon, 
too. The Portuguese Government 
’ Tourist Office has prepared a mime- 
-ographed list of the best angling 
zones on fifteen of them. Some are 


runs quietly, undisturbed by tourist 
bustle. Others are close to large 
sightseeing centers such as Coimbra, 
an ancient city with magnificent 
architectural monuments like its 
~Romanesque cathedral which every 
year draws countless visitors. 

A license, which costs around 
$2.00 and can be obtained from the 
Direccao Geral dos Servicos Hi- 
draulicos, Rua S. Mamede au Cal- 
das 23, Lisbon, is required for river 


i 
near small villages where local life 


fishing. From October 20 to Janu- 
_ary 31 it is forbidden to fish for 


salmon, from November ! to Febru- 
ary 15 for trout, and from March | 
to June 30 for all other river varie- 
ties. At present no permission is re- 
quired for ocean catches. Best 
months for this sport are April, 
May, June, September and October. 
July and August are also generally 
good, but often there’s a strong 
wind then on the sea. 
_ Deep-water sportsmen who prefer 
_ organized facilities for renting boats 
to the free-for-all, do-it-yourself 
method that prevails in these conti- 
-nental ports will find a smooth- 


working system of yacht hire in 
Madeira and the Azores, as well as 


plenty of fish, both salt water and 


-fresh—tuna, marlin, bonito, amber- 


jack, albacore, bass, trout, perch and 
carp. Not only are they plentiful, 
but their variety makes it possible 
to enjoy several kinds of fishing on 
a single vacation trip. 
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As for river sport, all the streams 


On St. Miguel Island, for exam- 
ple, one of the picturesque Azores 
group, a fisherman can battle tuna 
off shore in the morning, then spend 
the afternoon casting for bass in a 
quiet lake in the heart of a pine 
forest, or working a light fly rod in 
the cool waters of a trout stream 
edged with wild flowers. While all 
these islands provide good sport, St. 
Miguel offers the best headquarters, 
because in Ponta Delgada, the larg- 
est city, there are fine hotels, a fish- 
ing club, guides, and boats for hire 
at prices that range from $15.00 to 
$30.00 a day. 

Tuna are plentiful around the is- 
land and include the blue fin, big 
eye, albacore and Allison varieties, 
with the big eye predominating. 
This hard-fighting fish, weighing 
from 60 to 300 pounds, appears off 
the Azores during May and June. 
The most popular method of taking 
them is by live-bait fishing from a 
small dory towed by a commercial 
craft. Once the fish is hooked, the 
tow line is cast loose and the fisher- 
man is on his own. Most men use 
24-thread line, but experts some- 
times switch to light tackle to give 
their skill a real test. 

From the end of June heavy con- 
centrations of albacore, weighing 
up to 70 pounds, frequent the area, 
too. As a rule, fishermen bring them 
in by trolling with a feather jig or 
chumming with live bait. 

May to October and November 
are the marlin months, with the fish 
appearing from two to fifteen miles 
off shore. Generally they range from 
50 to 200 pounds, though bigger 
ones have frequently been taken. 
Often they're spotted feeding on 
the surface, under a hovering flock 
of cagarras birds. Experts can tell 
by watching the birds whether the 
fish below are tuna or marlin. Ac- 
cording to local guides, the best bait 
is stripped flesh cut from the bellies 
of bonito, small barracuda or dol- 
phin. When spotted, small marlin 
can be brought in with a 6/9 out- 
fit. Blind trolling requires heavier 
tackle, since the strike may be an 
Allison, a mako shark or a giant 
blue marlin. 

Makos are fairly common in these 
waters, along with man-eaters and 
hammerheads, and are generally 
found near the whaling stations 
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after a kill. Whaling is a prosperous 
industry here, probably the only 
place in the world where whales are 
still harpooned by hand from a 
small boat in traditional Nantucket 
fashion. 

In addition to deep-water sport, 
reef fishing is also popular on St. 
Miguel, where trolling, casting and 
live-bait fishing are all practiced 
along the leeward coast. Most popu- 
lar trophy is the amberjack, though 
bonito, barracuda and bluefish are 


common. In fact, the largest bluefish 
ever taken on light casting was 
caught here—a 24-pounder, the all- 
tackle world record. Barracuda, 
bonito and bluefish can also be 
caught by surf casting. 

Trout are abundant in the is- 
land’s mountain streams, where the 
water is clear and cold and, because 
of the unusual climatic conditions 
in the archipelago, northern pines 
grow side by side with tropical 
banana trees. Azores trout will rare- 
ly rise to a dry fly. Wet fly, bucktails 
and nymphs do the trick. Several 
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preciate that more than 150,000 others will 
read it. If you have an item, or service to 
sell, try the resultful "MARKET PLACE". 
Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 
LOANS 


_ years ago black bass were planted i 
Sete Cidades Lake, where sizeab) 
perch have also been caught. All thi 
island’s lakes, in fact, have plenty «{ 
perch and carp. 

For the others, a license, whicf 
may be obtained from the Junt 
Geral do Distrito, is required. Th 
legal season for trout is from Apr! 
15 to October 1, for bass, perch an) 
the rest, from July 15 to March li 
On St. Miguel supplies of goo 
tackle are hard to find, so sportsme? 
had_better bring their own. As fo 
clothing, no heavy woolens ar 
needed as the climate is mild. 

On Madeira, southeast of th 
Azores and some 500 nautical mile 
from Lisbon, the Official Touris 
Bureau has a modern cabin cruiset 
the Altair, which it rents for excut 
sions. Because of the variety of fish 
found all year, this island is one o 
the important European centers fo. 
deep-sea sportfishing. Here, as in thi 
Azores, the same kinds abound, thi 
various varieties of tuna, white an¢ 
blue marlin, swordfish and dolphii 
being the most sought after. The 
white marlin European record i 
held by a sportsman who pulled hi 
catch from these waters. 

The east-west lie of Madeira anc 
the height of its mountains form ¢ 
wide zone to the south, shelterec 
from the prevailing winds, which 
makes for a safe, relatively smootl 
sea. 

Funchal, the capital, has a num 
ber of good hotels and pensions with 
prices that range from about $2.0¢ 
to $14.00 a day, and it provides < 
convenient center for both fishing 
and tourist operations. There are 
excellent beaches nearby, as well as 
golf links, tennis courts, and moun: 
tains for climbing. Along with fish: 
ing, in fact, alpinism, as it’s called 
locally, is one of the favorite sports 
As with the Azores, there is frequent 
plane and ship service from Lisbon) 

As the climate in Portugal is mild 
and sunny, and prices are moderate, 
and there’s a lot to enjoy besides 
fishing, the country is coming up 
fast as a center for rod-and-line tour: 
ists. But it’s still not crowded or 
overdeveloped. For that reason it 
provides unexpected, friendly ad! 
ventures and a feeling of first-time 
discovery along with  excellen 
sport. @ 
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HE INDUSTRIOUS Eugene Fodor 
who, with the aid of a well- 
trained staff, turns out new 
editions of an entire series of guide 
books each year, now touches off his 
1958 output with a new, thoroughly 
revised issue of his popular work on 
the United Kingdom, Britain and 
Ireland (New York: David McKay. 
434 pages, photos, maps) . To com- 
plete the coverage, a special Scot- 
land Section is included, a happy 
occurrence because travel-guidance 
information concerning the north- 
ern reaches of Great Britain has be- 
come surprisingly scant of late. 
Following the pattern of the com- 
panion Fodor volumes, this one is 
presented with a tipped-in Mem- 
bership Card for the reader’s com- 
plimentary enrollment in “Fodor’s 
Readers’ Club,” entitling the hold- 
er to price reductions in British, 
Benelux and Scandinavian hotels, 
optimistically lumped on the dust- 
jacket as “over 1,600 establishments 
throughout Europe.” The device is 
employed, of course, as a justifica- 
tion of the engaging idea that 
“Fodor Guides Pay for Them- 
selves.” 
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travel book selection 


Kevised Guide to Britain Includes Special 


Mr. Fodor’s 32 pages on Caledo- 
nia manage to strike the familiar 
high spots of the Scott-and-Burns 
Country, but scarcely attain the 
step-by-step completeness of his 
treatment of Ireland, for instance. 
However, there are space limita- 
tions even in his present fat hand- 
book and, in the circumstances, 
there probably was no other course 
open. 

To one before whose eyes pass 
virtually all the guidebooks pub- 
lished, the attractive difference of 
the work in hand is its inclusion of 
nineteen short essays by distin- 
guished writers to introduce the 
various sections. The variety in in- 
terpolated viewpoints is refreshing 
in a work that otherwise easily 
might have become dull and too 
much like a street directory. Of 
these guest authors, three essays 
apiece have been provided by Z. A. 
Grabowski, Polish commentator for 
B.B.C., and K. Westcott Jones, well- 
known travel correspondent for out- 
standing British newspapers, a ful- 
ness not in the least objectionable 
because they write penetratingly 
and well. 

Certainly none can cavil over the 
main introduction by the eminent 
author, Sir Compton Mackenzie, a 
contribution delivered in his happi- 
est vein. It is pleasantly arresting to 
discover that not just one, but sev- 
eral, of these essays, deals not with 
mere places to visit but with the 
characters of the people. To neglect 
this vital subject of national atti- 
tudes is all too common among 
writers of travel books, and studying 
them makes travel infinitely smooth- 
er and more enjoyable. 

As far as the specific contributions 
of Fodor & Staff are concerned, there 
is the customary minutiae of travel, 
thumbnail sketches of sights to be 
seen and experiences to be enjoyed. 
There is also the indispensable pref- 
ace, very full and explicit, advising 
how to plan your trip, how to go, 


Section on Scotland 


what the adventure will cost, tip- 
ping procedures, use of electri- 
cal appliances in strange places, 
photography suggestions, and the 
rest. The presented list of sources 
of editorial information is most im- 
pressive, and should make positive 
the claim that this book is one of 
the best of its kind procurable. 

The end papers are street maps 
respectively of London and Dublin, 
and an interleaved folding map ad- 
mirably sets forth the British Isles 
as a contained unit of travel. 

An outstanding advantage of the 
guide that is renewed from year to 
year is not only that unavoidable 
errors may be corrected and out- 
dated material replaced but that — 
positive merits may be augmented, 
losing nothing that proved worth- 
while in the earlier numbers, build- 
ing constantly towards a greater ef- 
fectiveness. 

Photographic illustrations, well- 
interspersed, have been chosen for . 
their human interest as well as for 
their atmosphere, and supplement 
the text admirably.—A. E. K. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


i] 

| National Travel Club 
) 90 West 57th Street 

j New York 19, N. Y. 


| ) Please send me Britain and Ireland 
ae apts special membership price 
o 30. 


j Remittance is enclosed. 
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Huge Hermitage 

Gallery in Leningrad, 
Russia's cultural capital, 
holds much of seldom-seen 
Soviet art collection. 


TRAVEL IN 


BY BERNADINE BAILEY ; 
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N 1957, approximately 2,500 
Americans traveled in the Soviet 
Union. It is not unduly difficult 
to get a visa for Russia, and travel 
there is not expensive. You must be 
rugged enough to put up with sub- 
standard accommodations, how- 
ever, and you must also submit to 
complete regimentation while in- 
‘side the Iron Curtain. Other than 
that, travel in Russia offers few 
problems. ‘- 
Regimentation is - encountered 
ea the moment-you “first, SRA 
‘plans to visit the Soviet Union. Ev-* 
ery tiny detail is arranged. by In- 
tourist, the Ruissian” government 
travel bureau. This organization 
has contacts with certain established 
‘travel agents in all parts of the 
civilized) world. In the United 
States there are six such agents: 
American Express, Cosmos Travel 
Bureau, and Union Tours, all in 
New York City; Lanseair Travel 
‘Service in Washington, D. C:; 
Hemphill Travel Service in Los 
Angeles, and Tom Maupin Tours 
in Lawrence, Kansas... 


when contemplating a Russian tour, 
_ is to contact one of these six agents. 
The agent, in turn, will present a 
choice of some fifteen or more itin- 


ranging from five to 23 days in 
‘length and covering from one to 
eight cities of the Soviet Union. It 
is possible to take any one of these 
trips entirely alone or in a small 
group of two, three or four. Most 


ad 
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» first, second, 
own experience was with a party of 


Therefore your. very first step, 


-eraries worked out by Intourist, 


people, however, prefer to go in © 
parties of jwelde to yywersly. The fat. 


ny 


ter arrangement js slightly cheaper, 
because one or two Intourist guides 
can handle the entire group. 

A five-day itinerary, covering only 
Moscow or Leningrad, costs from 
$50.00 to $150: a twelve-day trip, 
visiting Leningrad, Kiev, and Mos- 
cow, costs from $175 to $415 5; a 23- 
day trip, including eight cities, costs 
from $405 to $890. The. range in 
price is due to the five available cate- 
gories; deluxe (which must be 
chosen if you travel alone, for it 
requires the exclusive services of a 
guide) ; extra (for small groups) ; 
and third class. My 


nineteen Americans, traveling first 
class on a 21-day trip. On Thursday, 


- June 20, we entered Leningrad by 


train from. Helsinki. On Wednes- 


~ day, July 10, we flew from Moscow 
_to Warsaw. During the intervening 


three weeks we visited Leningrad, 


‘Kiev, Kharkov, Rostov-on-Don, Sta- 


lingrad, and Moscow. ‘The Intourist 
guide (not my travel agent) told 
me that the actual cost of these 21 
days was $475. When you consider 
that this amount included not only 
room, meals, sightseeing and trans- 
portation (from the time I entered 


Russia until I left), but also a re- 


fund of $50. 003 in rubles, for “spend- 
ing money,” you can see that travel 
in Russia is not exhorbitant. 

- Your travel agent will get your 


Russian visa, but you must fill out a 


few forms (with passport pictures 
attached) , similar to those in use in 
any country that requires a visa. If 
you travel with a group, the visas are 
obtained rather promptly, that is, 


within a month. If you travel alone, 
it may take considerably longer. In 
any case, all visa applications are 
sent to Moscow, which decides 
whether or not you will be ad- 
mitted. I have heard of only a very 
few cases where an American appli- 
cant was refused a Russian visa. No 
special innoculations are required, 
but good sense dictates typhoid and 
typhus injections as a wise precau- 
tion, in addition to the U. S. re- 
quirement of smallpox vaccination 
within three years. The Russians 
claim to have wiped out cholera, 
once the scourge of Eastern coun- 
tries. 

Everything, of course, must be 
paid for in advance. Russia takes no 
part in the “travel now—pay later” 
plan. But once you have paid, you 
can be sure that Intourist will de- 
liver exactly what they have agreed 
to give you. This government travel 
bureau is very efficient, and the 
guides they provide are intelligent 
and courteous. In our case, the 
guides were two young men who 
met us when we got off the train in 
Leningrad and were with us every 
waking minute until we boarded 
the plane for Warsaw. Such scrupu- 
lous adherence to duty was no doubt 
largely motivated by the desire to 
keep a watchful eye on all tourists. 
Occasionally we saw a soldier or 
policeman patrolling in front of our 
hotel, obviously checking on us, but — 
for the most part we were not aware 
of being spied on— though we e prob 
ably were. 

Hotel “accommodations. variec 
from the super- -deluxe new Lenin- 


KORA 
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Lack of traffic, as at intersection before Stalingrad rail station, aids sightseeing in Russia. 


grad Hotel in Moscow to the crum- 
bling Intourist Hotel in Stalingrad, 
where we had to walk downstairs, 
through lobby. and lounge, and 
down a long corridor to find a fully 
equipped bathroom. In Leningrad, 
too, we had very comfortable quar- 
ters in the old Astoria Hotel. It 
seems strange, however, to find lux- 
ury without comfort. For example, 
although we slept between elegant 
linen sheets and used beautiful 
linen towels, in many places there 
was no toilet paper. Always there 
were elegant plush hangings at all 
the windows and doors, but never a 
stopper in the wash bowl—not in 
all Russia! In many hotels, there 
was no elevator, and we climbed two 
or three flights to our rooms. Even 
when an elevator existed, the serv- 
ice was poor. 

At mealtimes we all assembled at 
an assigned table in a special din- 
ing room where—like children or 
criminals—we ate what was placed 
before us. There was never any 
choice in the menu. A typical break- 
fast consisted of sliced tomatoes, 
three fried eggs in a skillet; fried 
potatoes, all kinds of bread, and 
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coffee or tea. Lunch and dinner of- 
ten began with caviar (alternating 
red and black), then borscht (al- 
ways delicious, with many vegeta- 
bles beside the traditional beets) , 
tough meat (chicken, steak, or veal 
cutlet) , potatoes and peas. The des- 
sert was frequently ice cream, of 
which the Russians are very fond. 
Occasionally it was a stewed fruit 
compote. Never once were we served 
orange juice or fresh fruit of any 
kind. We never had salads, other 
than the sliced tomatoes at break- 
fast. Russia-bound travelers might 
thus wish to fortify themselves with 
vitamins, especially vitamin C. 
When we asked for water, we 
were given mineral water, which 
tasted like a dose of salts, or some 
horrible fruit-flavored pop. There 
are none of the well-known Ameri- 
can brands of soft drinks. In fact, 
there are no western products of 
any kind in all Russia. You are liter- 
ally “out of this world’ when you 
go behind the Iron Curtain. It is 
difficult to visualize any country 
where there are no American books, 
newspapers or movies, no U. S. cam- 
era films or automobiles—simply 


nothing that carries a familiar 
brand name. Everything within the 
Soviet Union—except the mechani- 


cal equipment taken from Germany 


—is made within Russia. 


Although Russian pilots won a 


fine reputation during the World 
War II, flying in Soviet planes is 
not for the faint-hearted. As likely 
as not, there will be no runway, and 
the old two-engined plane will take 
off from a pasture. Safety belts are 
the exception rather than the rule, 
though often there will be one strap 


attached to the seat! Likewise, the | 


Soviets usually forego the luxury of 


an air hostess. As the planes are not | 
pressurized, they fly low, hopping | 
over the hedges at about 700 feet. ) 


This is fine for sightseeing and a 


{ 
temptation to the shutter-happy, | 


but photography from trains or 
planes is strictly forbidden. 
The trains are poor, even by Eu- 


ropean standards. We were assigned | 


to compartments accommodating 
six persons in the daytime and four 
at night. When the two large facing 
seats were made up for sleeping, 
there was no privacy whatsoever. 
Among the Russians, it is common 
to mix the sexes in these crowded 
quarters. The wholly inadequate 
and always filthy washrooms were 
for all comers. Sometimes there was 
a diner on the train, sometimes not. 
If not, tea was served in the com- 
partment at appropriate intervals. 
Russian tea, by the way, is always 


in tall glasses, held by silver con- | 


tainers. These containers, often in 
most attractive designs, were worth 
buying and bringing home, but be- 
cause they were silver (and hence 
valuable, by Russian standards) we 
were forbidden to take them out of 
the country. We found no other 
souvenirs worth having. 
Sightseeing, as in most countries, 
was done in large buses, often creaky 
and slow with the infirmities of age 
and hard usage. Local guides, usu- 
ally young women, accompanied us 
in each city, relating the historical 
background and pointing out the 
sights of interest. As a rule, they 
could not speak English, so our reg- 
ular guides interpreted. 
Presumably, Intourist arranged 
for us to see only the best of every- 
thing, but even that best was not 
very good. For that matter, how- 
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ever, probably every planned tour, 
no matter in what city or country, 


‘tries to put its best foot forward. 


Besides the usual visits to museums 
—and Russia has some magnificent 
ones—cathedrals and public build- 
ings, we were taken to visit two col- 
lective farmyand a stocking factory. 
We also had guided tours to shops 
and beaches. The things we did not 
see, but wanted to, were a “public” 


_ library (open only to Soviet citi- 


zens) , a tractor factory and an air- 
craft plant (no reasomgiven) , and 
some schools 
summer). On the whole, however, 
we felt that we objpained a good 
overall picture of ReasSia during our 
three weeks of intensive touring. 
The much publicized subways in 
Leningrad and Moscow, for in- 
stance, are fine evidence of Soviet 
technical skill. That in Leningrad, 
begun in 1955, has eight stations 
and is seven miles long. The Mos- 
cow subway has 45 stations, on five 


different levels, and covers 40 miles. 


I took long rides on both, and found 
them not only models of efficiency 
but also of cleanliness. No one is 
allowed to smoke in the subway sta- 
tions, and the gleaming marble or 
granite floors are spotless. There are 
no advertisements, but each station 
has its own special decor in mosaics 
or paintings. These designs, plus 
arched ceilings and an elaborate 
lighting system, add to the beauty of 
the stations. Trains run every 90 
seconds, and during rush hour there 
is one every 44 seconds. A special 
device on the wall, beside a clock, 
indicates how many seconds have 
elapsed since the last train left. Fast- 
moving escalators carry passengers 
both up and down. The third rail 
is covered, to prevent accidents. 
Most surprising of all was the fact 
that the Russian men were always 
quick to offer their seats to foreign 
women visitors who rode the sub- 
ways. 

The broad city boulevards are 
kept immaculately clean. It is for- 
bidden to throw cigarettes or trash 
on the streets. Refuse must be 
placed in the large metal or concrete 
receptacles provided at convenient 
intervals. Jaywalking is also forbid- 
den, and can be punished by a fine. 
In a non-competitive economy, ad- 
vertising is unnecessary, hence Rus- 
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(cléged during the, 


Russians are proud of entertainment offered at institutions like famed Moscow Opera House. 


sian cities lack the color supplied 
by neon signs and gay billboards. 
Leningrad, especially, has an un- 
lived-in, antiseptic look. There are 
few automobiles, and the streets 
have a barren, windswept look. 

Before the Revolution there were 
about 500 Orthodox churches in 
Moscow, a city of 7,000,000 people. 
Now there are 36. Although wor- 
ship is not forbidden, no church 
member can hold office in the Party 
nor obtain any good job. Seeing the 
pictures of Lenin everywhere—on 
public buildings, in subways, hotels, 
railroad stations, stores, and even 
planted in shrubs on a grassy ter- 
race—and watching the three-mile- 
long queue of people waiting to pay 
homage at the tomb of Lenin and 
Stalin (where the bodies are clearly 
visible, in glass coffins) , it seems that 
Lenin-worship has replaced religion 
and that party-dictated “goals” have 
superseded the Ten Command- 
ments. Russians now put their faith 
in Pavlov and the conditioned re- 
sponse. 

Although sightseeing trips were 
planned for every day, we could 
forego them, if we chose, and go 


shopping or sightseeing on our own. 
Occasionally we did so, but the lan- 
guage barrier made it impractical to 
do very much of this. Once in a 
great while we found someone who 
spoke English, French or German, 
but the great mass of the people 
speak only Russian. The younger 
generation, however, 1s being taught 
English in school and they like to 
practice it at every opportunity. 
With the exception of bridges, 
airports, railroad stations and canal 
locks, we would take pictures of any- 
thing we chose. Most of the people 
we encountered were pleasant and 
cooperative about pictures. They 
were all intensely interested and 
clustered around us, eager to satisfy 
their curiosity about our clothes, 
cameras, makeup and hair-dos. 
Almost every evening we had a 
real treat in the way of an opera, 
ballet, concert, play, puppet show 
or movie. The authorities made it 
a point to see that we had the best 
possible seats for any entertainment. 
Sometimes we were even changed 
to better seats after the first act. In 
the realm of entertainment, the So- 
viets seem to be upholding the su- 
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REACH OUT 


and thrill to panoramas of beauty that 
your unaided eyes cannot see! 


IMPORTED 
BINOCULARS 


$2298 


complete, including 
shipping and 10% 
Fed. Tax. 


Brings distant views six times closer! 
6x30. Fast center focus. Ideal for travelers, 
only 19 0z., with adequate magnification 
for touring. Don’t be burdened with a 
heavy, over-powered, expensive glass. 
Hard coated, achromatic optics for a 
brilliant image. Genuine pigskin case in- 
cluded, with shoulder and neck straps. 
Not just another import, but a quality, 
prismatic, instrument that meets your 
need for a combination of high precision 
and low cost. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


ARLO PRODUCTS, Dept. M 
66 WEST MERRICK RD., VALLEY STREAM, N. Y. 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


17, 19: Sabena Belgium World Airlines. 21: Office of the 
U.S. Commissioner General to the Brussels World Fair. 
25, 27: Spanish Tourist Office. 29-31: Three Lions, N.Y. 
32-33: Yugoslav State Tourist Office. 35: Gloria Swanson, 
N.Y. 38: Archives of the Republic of San Marino. 42: 
Monkmeyer Press, N.Y. 46-47: Austrian State Tourist 
Dept. 54, 56-57: Author. 


Wanted | MANAGERS 
Men, women. Qualify for hundreds of fascinating, 
vy) leisurely well-paid executive positions now open with 
luxurious Motel-Resorts coast-to-coast. Pick your 
own location, climate! Join our thousands success- 
ful graduates up to 75 years young. Employment as- 
sistance! Experience unnecessary. Learn at home, 
spare time. Apartment and hotel opportunities, too. 

FREE! “‘Resort-Motel Opportunities” booklet. Write- Dept, P 133 
MOTEL MANAGERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 612 S. Serrano, Los Angeles 5. 


11-in-1 SUPER-TOOL on ea 
ALL-PURPOSE KNIFE | SS 


What a terrific tool to have handy in 
your garage, car, kitchen or pocket. 
Scissors, saw; regular blade; bottle 
Opener; can opener; file; screw driver; 
leather punch; cork screw; fork, scaler. 
All steel with simulated stag handle. 


No. K2 $2.78 
Astoria Supply Co., Dept. 4 
43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


Please send all-purpose knives @$2.78 
plus 25c for packing and shipping, Payment enclosed. 
Name 

Address 

City. Zone State 
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premely high standards set long ago 
by the dancers and musicians of 
Czarist Russia. 

A three-day boat trip through the 
Don River and the Volga-Don 
Canal was a restful break in our 
tightly packed schedule. It was a 
new boat, but the cabins were tiny 
and the sanitary facilities were in- 
adequate and not at all clean. Al- 
though the Soviets boast of a class- 
less society, accommodations on the 
river steamer fell into four classes. 
Nevertheless, second and third-class 
passengers freely used the first-class 
lounges and deck space. The river 
trip, however, enabled us to see 
some of the tremendous Russian en- 
gineering projects, which seem sec- 
ond to none. Much of the time our 
boat cruised near the shore, and we 
could get excellent views of the 
thatched-roof farm homes and the 
small villages. We also passed 
through a series of locks that con- 
trolled the water level between rivér 
and reservoir. 

On the much touted collective 
farms, things looked shabby and 
slipshod. Farm machinery rusting 
in the open, five-gallon milk cans 
lying flat on the ground and recep- 
tive to all’the barnyard filth, the 
village polyclinic and hospital with- 
out any running water or indoor 
toilet, farm homes roofed with 
thatch—these and other inadequa- 
cies were commonplace. Horses have 
not been replaced by machines, but 
still supply the principal means of 
transportation on Russian farms. 

Incidentally, the Russian coun- 
tryside offers no spectacular beauty, 
such as you would see in many parts 
of the United States. From both 
trains and planes we saw endless 
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fields of grain (wheat, barley, oats), 
dotted with villages  clusterin | 
around a small lake or on the banks | 
of a river. The Ukraine, in southern | 
Russia, is the bread basket of the} 

nation and its summer harvest was: 
fast approaching a golden ripeness. 

Travel in Russia is admittedly no 
pleasure jaunt, but it has compensa- 
tions, You can see, at first hand, the: 
actual working out of its gigantic 
socio-economic experiment, on al 
scale that has never before been at-; 
tempted. You can observe the wide. 
difference between the friendly atti-] 
tude of the man on the street and 
the suspiciously hostile attitude of 
the Kremlin. You can enjoy, unre- 
servedly, the art galleries, ballet, 
opera and music. 

If you are contemplating a trip) 
to Russia, dismiss any preconceived | 
notions of danger or hostility. vou 
will be quite safe and you will meet. 
with a very friendly reception from} 
Intourist and the people in general. 
Be sure, however, that you are well. 
supplied with all the toiletries and. 
cosmetics—including soap and toilet) 
paper—that you customarily use, for) 
you will find none of them in Soviet- | 
land. You need have no fear of theft, . 
for the Russians are fanatically hon-. 
est, not even accepting tips, as a. 
rule. . 

Do not go to Russia, however, if 
you demand U. S. resort styling, if 
you can’t put up with poor plumb- 
ing, lack of elevators, substandard 
transportation, and many other in- 
conveniences. If you must have de- 
luxe cushioning when you travel, 
the Soviet countries are not for you. 
But for those whose curiosity over- 
rides all else, a look at Russia can 
be the adventure of a lifetime. @ 


WATCHES and ‘24-Hour” system. “Must”” 


Pocket watch—standard size 


dependable, 
second hand, watch 


inches high 


Prices quoted, postpaid & Ine. excise tax. 


P. O. BOX 115 


my NICE to be NAUTICAL! 


**Sea-Going”’ 
Timepieces 
No other timepiece like it! Tells ie in HOURS — BELLS — 


for yatchsmen, sea- 
farers, travelers, sportsmen, nautical- Anes — Young and old. 


Wrist watch—cut shown actual size—a very smart looking, 
Swiss made, chrome finished case, sweep 
Bee $9.90 
Desk Clock—8-day, or 115 volts A. C. Elec. movement, in 
hardwood ship's wheel case, brass spokes and bezel, seven 


ny Ss Be $13. 75 


If your dealer cannot supply, order direct. 


THE NAUTICAL CLOCK CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


U.S. & 
TInt’). 
Copyrights 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our’ wild animal and gbird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a closer relationship between all peoples in 
” wie Fe 


to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER F FROM THE PUBLISHER 


W: HAVE received the following re- 
port from one of our European 
correspondents: 

The biggest chunk of Ambassadorial 
representation yet to hit Europe will soon 
flood ports abroad in the form of Ameri- 
cans, clutching the letters which Dwight 


Eisenhower has issued with all passports | 


urging citizens to consider themselves as 
good-will envoys in foreign countries. 
Exuding vacation spirit, admiration, awe- 
struck wonder, a fund of incorrect for- 
eign phrases and bundles of travelers 
checks, fhey are about to pour forth the 
message that the U. S. is dedicated to the 
cause of World Peace. It’s a tough assign- 
ment. 

Many Americans think that Europeans 
look down on them as uncouth, boasting, 
over-tipping individuals who live in a 
gaudy, cultural desert filled with futile 
gadgets. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Ever since the First World War 
Europeans have been meeting-Americans 
face to face, and they have a pretty good 
idea of what we actually are. To them 
we seem wonderful in many ways, always 
well-dressed, easy-to-please and eager to 
help them make a fast buck. This last 
quality of ours really endears us to them. 

So don’t be afraid to overtip. In most 
hotels and restaurants outside England, 
fifteen percent is added to your bill, and 
you don’t have to give anything more 
unless you want to. Most Americans want 
to. The people you tip can use the money. 
A big tip in many parts of Europe 
amounts to ten or even five cents in our 
money, and it makes everyone feel good. 

You may buy something for 200 francs, 
and get 300 francs change out of a 1,000- 
franc note. So smile graciously and dem- 
onstrate that the United States is a friend- 
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ly nation by holding out your hand per- 
sistently until the disgruntled European 
(who has been waiting to see if you can 
add) goes to the cash drawer and flips 
out the rest of the change, muttering in 
his native tongue. 

As you look at the new buildings, new 
plumbing, new roadways, you may see 
much to admire. Admire it, and don’t let 
out your secret: that our buildings, 
bridges, roads, cars, freezing units are so 
much better than theirs that you can 
hardly believe it. 

Motoring through country districts 
you occasionally see a workman by the 
roadside pull on his forelock as you pass, 
an ancient sign to show that they are 
worms, and you are the Lords of Crea- 
tion. To Americans who take it for 
granted that all men are created equal, 
this custom seems quaint, but meaning- 
less and laughable. And yet this healthy 
laughter is probably one of the reasons 
for our world leadership. 

The principles that made America 
great are not guessed at by many Euro- 
peans. All the cynicism in the world 
about Americans being money-lovers, so- 
cial snobs, gangsters, gum-chewers, can 
never change the simple fact that any 
American, bank president or common 
sailor, looks on a fellow being as an 
equal. This is America, bred in the bone. 
Show it to Europe. # 


Ab 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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Here’s Your Tip Sheet 


ROBABLY NOBODY enjoys tipping, but the practice is an ingrained feature of the economy in Europe 
P to a greater extent than in the United States. For travelers, confusion often arises regarding the 
proper person to tip as much as does the problem of how much. Habit, of course, plays a big part 
here. We let a grocer walk to the end of the store and back to hand us two cents in change without any 
thought of telling him to keep it. Yet we'll let a reckless driver frighten us, his window insistently down 
on a cold night, and then hand him a coin or two above the amount on a meter. Tipping is thus relative, 


Barbers 


England 


Portugal 


. Spain 


15% to 20% 
of the bill 


{ shilling 
a bag, 

but not 
less than 2 
shillings 


15% to 20% 
of the bill 


200 to 300 
francs 

to a load 
of luggage 


100 to 200 
lire 


2 to 4 
pesetas 


50 to 100 
lire a bag 
or per 
service 


Chambermaids 


Whether 
hotel has 
service 
charge or 
not, add 
tip, but not 
over | : 
shilling a 
day or 7 to 
10 shillings 
for a week 


100 francs 

a day, 400 to 
600 francs 
for a week’s 
stay 


Coxutroom 
Attendants 


Doormen 


Sixpence 
to one 
shilling 


20 to 50 
francs 


depending on 
class of place 


100 lire a 
day; 500 
lire fora 
week 


30 to 100 
lire 


{ shilling 
for caliing 
cab. 
Otherwise 
nothing. 
If you 
staya 
week, 

tip 3 to5 
shillings 


50 to 75 
francs 
depending 
on effort, 
for calling 
a cab. 

If you stay 
a week, tip 
200 francs 
even if no 
special 
service is 
performed 


50 to 100 
lire for 
calling cab, 
otherwise 
nothing 


oe PS 
Hairdressers 
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15% to 20% 
of the bill 


15% to 20% 
of the bill 


100 to 300 
lire 


4 escudos 
a bag; 3 
escudos 
per service 


3 to 5 
pesetas 

a bag; 2 
pesetas per 
service 


‘ 


5 to 10 
escudos 
for a week 


1 to 2 
escudos 


1 to 2 
escudos 
for calling 
cab 


5 to 10 
escudos 


3 to 5 
pesetas 

a day; 15 to 
25 pesetas 
for a week 


Switzerland 


10% to 15% 
of the bill 


W. Germany 


20 pfennige 


Included in 
the hotel 
service 
charge 


Included in 
the hotel 
service 
charge. 
Tip | frane 
for any 
special 
service 


2 to 3 
pesetas 


30 to 40 
centimes 


2 pesetas 
for calling 
cab, 
otherwise 
nothing 


Included in 
the hotel 
service 
charge 


5 to 10 
pesetas 


ow 


10% to 15% 
of the bill 


20 pfennige 
a bag 

or per 
service 


Nothing 
for a short 
stay ; 2 
marks 
fora 

week 


20 to 50 
pfennige 


20 to 50 

pfennige 
for calling 

a cab, 

otherwise 

nothing 


50 pfennige | 
to 3 marks 
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For European Travels 


and as related to the personality of the traveler as much as to custom. To clarify the handout list, travelers 
should remember that, with the exception of theatre ushers in some countries, tips in Europe go to the same 
people, and for the same reason, as extra coins do to some in the U. S. And although the suggestions on 


these pages have been compiled with car 
residerft will be glad to tell you 


Taxi Drivers 


Theatre Ushers 
Waiters— 
Night-Club 


Waiters— 
Restaurant 


Washroom 
Attendants 
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England 


Portugal 


e, they do not constitute rigid rules but are for guidance. Any 
) what's customary in specific situations. And take a tip for yourself: give 
what you feel is fair, remember that a sincere smile is worth a lot too—and relax. 4 


Switzerland W. Germany 


shillings 
fofa —< 
cpmplete 
sérvice 


Three pence 
for every 2 
shillings 

on the 
meter. Six- 
pence is the 
minimum 


Nothing 


50,to 100 
francs a bag 
or 300 
francs | 

a load 

of luggage 


15% to 20% 
of meter 


In principle, 
1/10 ticket 

price, 

in practice, 

usually 

50 frances 


15% to 20% 
of check. 
Tip 
headwaiter 
7 shillings 
if he 
performs 
service 


15% of 
check. 
Wine 
steward: 
10% of 
wine cost 


Sixpence 


200 or 300 
francs over 
service 
charge, de- 
pending on 
size of bill. 
If no service 
charge, 
15% to 20% 
of bill. Tip 
headwaiter 
300 francs 
if service 
performed 


5% over 
service | 
charge if you 


wish. 

12% to 15% 
of check if 
no service 


wine cost 


20 to 50 
francs 
depending on 
class of place 


100 lire 
per bag 
or 200 lire 
a trunk 


15% of 
meter, but 
not less 
than 100 
lire 


50 lire 


100 lire per 
person 

over service 
charge. Tip 
headwaiter 
500 to 1,000 
lire if you 
have large 
group 


100 to 200 
lire over 
service 
charge, 
usually no 
more than 
100 lire. 
Tip wine 
steward 
10% of 
wine cost 


4 escudos 
per bag 


10% to 15% 
of meter 


| to 2 
escudos 


5% to 10% 


p 
headwaiter 
10 escudos 
if he 
performs 
service 


3 to5 
pesetas 
per bag 


2to5 
pesetas, 

3 pesetas 
is average 
amount 


| peseta 


10% above 
the regular 
fee posted 


10% to 15% 
of meter 


Nothing Nothing 


5% to 10% 
of check 
over service 
charge. 

Tip 
headwaiter 
20 pesetas 
if he 
performs 
service 


5% to 10% 
of check 
over 
service 
charge. 
Tic wine 
steward 
10% of 
wine cost 


5 to 10% 
of check 
over 
service 
charge. 
Tip wine 
steward 
10% of 
wine cost 


30 to 100 
lire 


{ to 2 
escudos 


| peseta 


10% to 15% 
of check. 15% of the 
If service check 
charge, over 

leave small ; service 
change in charge. 
additicn. Give 

Tip headwaiter 
headwaiter 2to3 

2 francs marks if he 
if he performs 
performs service 
service 


10% to 15% 5% of the 
of check. check 

If service over 
charge, usual 
leave small service 
tip extra. charge. 
Tip wine Tip wine 
steward steward 
10% of (0% of 
wine cost wine cost 


30 to 40 
centimes 


10 to 20 
pfennige 
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TIPS 


on Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


Medical Supplies 
At Home or Abroad 


EALTH AND happiness are your 
H best companions on the road 

—at home or in Europe. To 
care for little upsets that may occur 
and to make your touring more care- 
free, carry a few basic medicine chest 
supplies which you can easily take 
along for self-drive trips on the Con- 
tinent. 


1. A first-aid kit consisting of cot- 
ton, gauze pads, adhesive tape, ad- 
hesive bandages, antiseptic and scis- 
sors. 

2. Aromatic spirits of ammonia. 

3. A pain reliever such as aspirin. 

4. Remedies for such troubles as 
indigestion, motion sickness, head 
colds, poison ivy, sunburn and wind- 
burn. 

5. An eye solution and an eye cup. 

You may also wish to pack special 
prescriptions, vitamin pills, remedies 
for allergy conditions, liniment and a 
thermometer. 

Most of the above items can be 
purchased in small quantities and in 
unbreakable containers. Pack every- 
thing in a small box and keep it in 
your car’s glove compartment for 
easy access. It’s ready to use in your 
own Car or in any you rent for Euro- 
pean sightseeing jaunts. @ 
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Lines Aft... 


Bus Run 
Dear Sirs: 

I feel you were a little rough on the 
service we attempt to furnish. [Said 
January’s Dateline New York: “Avoid 
Manhattan’s worst line, Crosstown #6 
—hantam buses, surly service, shaky 
schedules, midnight close-down.”] In 
the first place, Route 6 travels one of 


the most highly congested streets in. 


New York, namely, 57th. In addition, 
for several months subway construction 
around 65th St. and Broadway has seri- 
ously interfered with all vehicular traf- 
fic [plus] the resurfacing of 72nd St.... 
Schedules provide for 160 roundtrips 
from 6:20 a.m. to 11:35 p.m.... Using 
40-passenger buses, this provides space 
for nearly 13,000 seated passengers. 
Highest daily average number of pas- 
sengers carried for any month during the 
past four years is 7,850, which would in- 
dicate the scheduled service is far in ex- 
cess of passenger requirements. . . . Sur- 
ly service—would that all our employees 
could be made to realize at all times that 
their job is one of service! This is 
stressed during the intensive training 
period each applicant is required to take. 
... We make every effort to furnish a 
service which is adequate. ... 

John E. McCarthy, Pres. 

Fifth Ave. Coach Lines 

New York, N.Y. 


Accepting TRAVELER McCarthy’s figures, 
TRAVEL feels they are illusionary, as those 
unfilled seats, frequent at midday, are 
meaningless during rush hours to night- 
ly hordes at 57th and 5th Ave. battling 
to board bus after lengthy wait, suggest 
his figures further prove rescheduling is 
necessary.—Ed. 


Double Rebuttal 


Dear Sirs: 

Must answer Richard P. Wilson, Jr.’s, 
“squawk” in Jan. Lines Aft on Ted 
Shane’s Travel Twisters. Does he expect 
Ted Shane to list every city in the coun- 
try that may have aWoodward Ave.? Ab- 
surd. I lived for many years in New York 
but when I think of Woodward Avenue 
I think of the well-known street in De- 
troit, not a little-known street in Ridge- 
wood section of New York.... Also, I 
don’t agree that Formosa Stopover 
should have carried any political details. 
TRAVEL is to be congratulated on avoid- 
ing politics and propaganda. Let’s keep 
it that way and leave politics to the news- 
papers. 

J. Maxwell Joice 


Houston, Tex. 


Proper Relation 
Dear Sirs: 

Being a former Austrian who has spent 
most of her life in Vienna, I want to say 
that I enjoy very much Gertrude M. 
Reich’s Dateline Vienna, but may I also 
say that Archduke Ferdinand, who was 
killed in Sarajevo in 1914 (which started 


the rebellion that led to the First World ~ 


War) was not the son but a nephew of 
Emperor Franz Josef. The son was 
Crown Prince Rudolf whose life ended 
tragically in 1889 at Mayerling. 
Mrs. Robert Bunzl 
: Atlanta, Ga. 


Capital American 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been a subscriber to TRAVEL 
for a number of years and enjoy it usual- 
ly but I must confess I have lost a lot of 
respect for it since it has embraced the 
present asinine fad of spelling proper 
names with a small letter instead of a 
large letter. I think this is without doubt 
one of the silliest and sloppiest fads that 
I know of....1 think you are violating 
all the codes of propriety and patriotism 
when you sink to the depth of spelling 
the name of Abraham Lincoln with a 
small “I” as you do in your February 
article (In Lincoln’s Footsteps)....In 
the same vein and perhaps worse is your 
spelling of the name America as america 
(America’s Colorful Caves)....It sug- 
gests to me that whoever is responsible 
for this would not hesitate to use our 
National Flag to wipe his feet on. In this 
day when even our schools are permeated 
and throttled by Socialists & Communists, 
all of whom are doing their best to de- 
stroy patriotism or reverence for our 
hallowed past, I truly hate to see your 
magazine join in this baleful endeavor. 
Probably it was not your purpose, but it 
is certainly in very bad taste. 

Frank K. Stevens 
Angleton, Texas 


Citing lower-case use of proper nouns by 
such outstanding organizations as Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts, TRAVEL 


contends its own headings mark neither 


respect nor disrespect but merely reflect 
current, modern art technique, trusts 
that TRAVELER Stevens does not—like So- 
viet commissars—equate art’s intent with 
patriotism’s proof.—Ed. 


ay 


SECRET POLICE 


P. 29: Stockholm. P. 30-31: 1—Milan, Italy. 
2—Paris, France. 3—Oslo, Norway. 4—Bar- 
celona, Spain. 5—London, England. 6—San 
Marino. 7—Athens, Greece. 8—Frankfurt, 
Germany. : 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


JAMAICA LOPS OFF BRAD TAX 


1 


. 


Jamaican govefnment” has 
abolished passenger, land- 
ing tax of $1.50*formerly 
levied against-aTl visi- 
tors to island. Spokesman 


Said revenue from small 


fee was offset by irrita= 
tion caused tourists. 


PENNA. PUBLISHES PAMPHLET 
Historical Tours, newly- 
published 20-page booklet 


of State of Pennsylvania, 


lists extensive circle 
routes of 6 regions with 
history highlights, in- 
cludes special detail 

maps of Gettysburg, Old 
Philadelphia, is free from 
Dept. of Commerce, Harris- 
pure Hl, ePa. 


FLOWER SHOWS BLOOM 

El Paso, Texas, Coliseum 
will house city's 32nd An- 
nual Flower Show April 26- 
27 under sponsorship of El 
Paso Council of Garden 
Clubs. Riverside, Califor- 
nia, Municipal Auditorium 
Peternovdsthat city" s.20th 
Annual Flower Show April 
19-20 with special sec- 
tions for men, children, 
tickets priced at 50c. 


EDINBURGH OPENS BOX OFFICE 
Annual Edinburgh Inter- 
national Festival August 
24-Sept. 13 will begin 
mail order sale of tick- 
ets, accommodation reser- 
vations April 7. Address 
is Edinburgh Festival So- 
ciety Ltd., Synod Hall, 
Castle Terrace, Edinburgh 
1, England. Program will 
include famed Military 
Tattoo, opera, exhibi- 
tions, concerts, ballet, 
film festival, Highland 
Games, other attractions. 
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CHORUS TO NOTE ALL EUROPE 
All-America Chorus will 
visit 10 European nations, 


‘Canada on Singing goodwill 


tour June 30-August 20, 
giving concerts in most 
top towns of Western Eu- 
rope. Singers, generally 
Sponsored by local groups, 
last year totaled 91 from 
58 states plus Alaska. 
Group's goal is to repre- 
sent all states, territo- 
ries7in=1958. 


ARGENTINE AIRS NEW NYC HOP 

Argentina's Transconti- 
nental Airline will begin 
service this month between 
NYC-Buenos Aires with 
Stops at Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Caracas. Flying 
88-passenger, 325-mph Su- 
per Connies, flights will 
begin on 3-per-week basis 
for roundtrips with 
planned increase to 5 hops 
weekly. 


BRISCOE TO LEAD EIRE TOUR 

Dublin's popular ex-Lord 
Mayor, The Honorable Al- 
derman Robert Briscoe, 
will lead inter-denomina- 
tional 13-day tour to Ire- 
land leaving NYC May 9 on 
America, returning June 2 
aboard Mauretania. For 
tour price of $775, trav- 
elers will visit Dublin, 
Killarney, Cork, Galway, 
Limerick, attend special 
religious services of 
their choice. 


LUFTHANSA ADDS OFFICES 
Lufthansa Airlines fol- 
lows new downtown NYC 
ticket sales office in 
Trinity Bldg. with addi- 
tional, secondary offices 
in Boston, Miami, Phila- 
delphia, Washington. 


BOAT BUDGET GIVEN CONGRESS 
Federal budget for fis- 
cal year 1959 includes re= 
quested $160,000,000 for 

new ship construction. 
Ike asked $95,000,000 last 
year, got $3,000,000 from 
Congress but actually 
Spent more uSing carry- 
over funds from previous 
year. Government will 
Share in new ship con- 
struction of 1 passenger 
vessel for Pacific serv-= 
UGC cl 7ACareorcrattx. 


TCA PLANS SWISS CALL 
Trans-Canada Airlines 
is scheduled to begin 
hops to Belgium, Switzer= 
land in spring. Flying 
Super G Constellations, 
hops to Brussels from 
Toronto/Montreal will be= 
gin April 2, to Zurich 
from Montreal, May 17. 
Once-weekly runs will be 
doubled by June 3. 


JAPAN YENS FOR NEW ROADS 
Japan is dropping 100,- 

000,000,000 yen ($2,777,- 

000,000) into 10-year road 


construction scheme to im-=- 


prove nation's 90,000 
miles of main highways, 
add 120-mile expressway 
linking Nagoya-Kobe. Plan 
is to extend expressway 
eventually to permit fast 
highway travel between 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe. 


VANCOUVER, LONDON LINKED 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 
will begin one-a-week 
service between Vancouver, 
B.C.-London, with stop- 
overs at Winnipeg, Gander 
in May. Outbound hops will 
leave Vancouver Fridays, 
return flights depart Lon-= 
don Wednesdays. 
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World 


eS ar bee Ube eens. tae 


CELLIST BOWS TWICE 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
2nd Annual Casals Festival 
April 22-May 8 will fea- 
ture cello maestro plus 
Rudolf Serkin, Isaac 
Stern, Victoria de los 
Angeles, other top musical 
performers. Tickets can be 
had from Casals Festival 
Office, 15 W. 44th St. 
NYC 36. Maestro Casals 
will also be featured at 


Prades, France, fete July 
3-July 21 with, among 
many performers, Yehudi 


Menuhin. Tickets.for all 
12 performances: $24- 
$45.00. 


ETHIOPIANS ADD AIRCRAFT 

Ethiopian Airlines will 
add 3 new DC-6Bs to its 
fleet in May, June, July 
1958. New craft will enter 
service on Addis Ababa/ 
Cairo/Athens route carry- 
iase-poth tourL_st,  Lrirst 
class passengers. 


LINE LISTS LARGE MARKET 

Cunard Line claimed 25% 
of all transatlantic 
steamship travel in 1957, 
carrying 263,000 persons 
of total 1,036,923. Line's 
12-vessel Atlantic fleet 
includes Queen Elizabeth, 
Queen Mary, largest 
liners. 


FAIR BUDGETS BABY CARE 
Baby sitters at Brussels 
World Fair will cost 20¢ 
per day. Nursery where 
visitors may deposit their 
tots will be staffed with 
English-speaking profes- 


Sional nurses, include 
showers, games, rest 
rooms, puppet shows, make 


additional charge of 50¢ 
for midday meal. 


NEW CHOPPERS FOR CHICAGO 

One-year-old Chicago 
Helicopter Airways has 
added 2 new 12-passenger 
Sikorsky S-58 choppers to 
its fleet. Line links 
Windy City's downtown Loop 
section with O'Hare Field, 
Midway Airport. 
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LINER GOES IN PIECES 

New passenger-cargo ves= 
sel for service on Lake 
Victoria, British East Af- 
rica, is under construc-— 
tion in Glasgow, Scotland. 
When built, craft will be 
dismantled into more than, 
1,000 separate pieces, 
shipped to Africa for re- 
assembly at lake. 


AUTO FERRY FLOATING SOON 

Overnight steamship 
service between Boston, 
Mass., Yarmouth, Nova Sco= 
tia aboard auto-carrying 
Yarmouth will begin June 
SOP run tlic Septs- 4. 


COLORADO OPERA COMING 

Colorado's Central City 
will hold its 27th Annual 
Opera Festival June 28- 
July 26 with repetitive 
performances of Cavalleria 
Rusticana, I Pagliacci, La 
Perichole. Tickets range. 
from $7.75 to $35.60. 


HAWAIIAN SUN INSURED 

Pan American World Air- 
ways is offering Hawaiian 
weather insurance policies 
which insure passengers 
return of their roundtrip 
fare if noontime tempera-= 
ture goes below 75 degrees 
for more than half their 
stay in Sandwich Isles. 
Policies, applying only to 
passengers leaving from 
Portland, Seattle gateways 
to Hawaii, are pegged on 
trip fares, cost $4.80 for 
first class, $35.75 for 
tourist. 


\ 


JAPAN HOSTS ASIAN GAMES 
Third Asian Games will 
be held in Japan May 24- 


June 1 with expected 2,000 | 


athletes from 19 Asian 
countries entered. Huge 
new National Stadium in 
Tokyo, seating 70,000, 
will house track and field | 
events. Other activities 
will include swimming, 
Shooting, tennis, boxing, 
SV UICO rs 


TEXAS FIESTA'S READIED 

San Antonio's annual Fi- 
esta San Jacinto begins 
week-long run April 21, 
will include historic twi- 
light pilgrimage to Alamo 
plus river float parade, 
night parades, pioneer's 


ball, flower Show, carni- 
val, band festival, other 
activities. 


MEMPHIS EMPHASIZES ELVIS 
Rock 'n roll addendum to 
Travel's «Tour. of=the 
Month: Gray Line's daily, 
3-hour, $2.75 tour of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., site of in- 
numerable historic sights, 
now includes as new point 
of interest home of 
E. Presley, singer. 


DELLS SEASON SCHEDULED 
Annual activities at 
Wisconsin Dells will open 

May 1 when regularly 
scheduled excursion boat 
trips through upper, low-= 
er dells of Wisconsin 
River begin. Famed Indian 
Ceremonials, water ski 
Show will begin June 21. 


P&O ENTERS PACIFIC PASSENGER SERVICE WITH SIX SHIPS 
World's largest commercial shipping firm, Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, is plying into 
Pacific passenger trade with 6 British liners, all 
larger than 24,000 gross tons, building for 1960 
entry into service 2 additional giant craft in 40,000- 
45,000 ton range, each to carry more than 2,000 pas- 
sengers. Ports of call will include San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Vancouver, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Manila, 
Hong Kong, Suva, Auckland, Sydney. P&0's Pacific 
operations will be known as Orient and Pacific Lines. 
Iwo new vessels will be completely air-conditioned, 
fin-stabilized, fitted with 3 swimming pools each. 
All ships in new service will be of post-World War II 


vintage. 
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ROAD NAME ACCLAIMED 

Empire Stateway is con- 
test-winning name for In- 
terstate Highway 505, 200- 
mile (when completed) road 
running from Binghamton, 
N.Y. to Alexandria Bay, 
N.Y. Contest winner, 16- 
year-old New York high 
school youth, received 14- 
foot aluminum boat, out- 
board motor for his prize- 


winning suggestion...State #’ 


legislature must okay 
name, however. a al 


« 
7 


_COMING-OUT TOUR COMING UP 
. Where Louis XIV and 
Marie Antoinette once 
romped, in Versaille's 
Orangerie, French, Amer- 
ican debutantes will "come 
out" July 12 under spon- 
sorship of American Ver- 
-Sailles Debutante Commit- 
tee. Group is sponsoring 
12-day, $1,100 junket, 
with chaperones, timed to 
include Bastille Day cele- 
brations in France, teas, 
receptions, Similar ~ctiv- 
ities. All-expense trip 
includes meals at famous 
restaurants in Paris, top 
hotels. 


PARK PIX PRIZED 

Illinois' 4th Annual 
State Park Photo Contest 

awe runeLrom April 1..to 

August 1 with $500 prizes 

presented to winning ama- 


teur photographers at I1ll-_ 


inois State Fair, August 
8-17, by Gov. Wm. G. 
Stratton. Entry blanks 
will be available at 
state's 75 parks, monu- 
ments. 


ITALIAN THEATRE IMMIGRATES 
Sarasota, Fla., has new- 
ly-opened Asola Theatre 
that was originally con- 
structed in 1798 near Ven- 
ice, Italy. Dismantled in 
1930s, shipped to Florida, 
theatre has now officially 
reopened as part of the 
Ringling Museum of Art, 
will be used to house 
operas, plays, other stage 
presentations. 
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GAELS TO SWEEP ATLANTIC 

Beginning April 28 Aer- 
linte Eireann, being 
Gaelic for Irish Airlines, 
will fly NYC-Dublin via 
Shannon on 3-economy- 
flights-per-week basis 
using Super Connies. 
Roundtrip fare NYC-Shan- 
non is pegged at $408.60, 
extension to Dublin raises 
rate to $425.60. 


BUSES SEE SANTIAGO SITES 


New 35-passenger bus 
service in Santiago, 
Chile, offers regularly 
scheduled 33-hour sight- 
seeing tours, eliminates 
need to hire taxis for 
rubbernecking. Buses, with 
English-speaking guides, 
also make all-day junkets 
to Vina del Mar, Chile's 
top beach resort, every 
Tuesday, Saturday, Sunday. 


WET FETE SET 

Minneapolis' 19th Annual 
Aquatennial will be held 
July 18-27 with daytime, 
torchlight parades, Aqua 
Follies show, top show biz 
entertainment. 


YUGOSLAVS SAIL ADRIATIC 

New Yugoslav passenger 
ships Jadran, Jugoslavia 
are now linking Dalmatian 
Coast, italy, Greece on 
almost-daily schedules. 
Craft carry 160 first 
class, o0 tourist. “stop vat 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Piraeus 
plus lesser ports. First 
class Venice-Dubrovnik 
fare, less meals, begins 
at $14.60. Dubrovnik- 
Piraeus run rates $75.00 
up firstyciass. 


PARK SPANS PLANNED 

Two new steel-girder 
bridges over Gardiner Riv- 
er will ease traveler ac- 
cess into Yellowstone 
Nat'l Park, Wyo., replac- 
ing older structures on 
North Entrance Road link- 
ing park headquarters at 
Mammoth Hot Springs with 
Gardiner, Wyo. Construc- 
tion contracts were re- 
cently awarded. 
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AMERICA'S RETIREMENT LOOMS 


Second largest U.S. flag 
carrier in transatlantic 
service, United States 
Lines' America is sched- 
yuled for retirement not 
later than 1960. Ship will 
probably be replaced by 
still larger vessel, at 
estimated cost of $110,- 
000,000. 


JET INTERIORS UNVEILED 


Mockup of new Convair 
880 shows interior first 
class layout of medium- 
range, 615-mph plane as it 
will be delivered in 1960. 
With 84-passenger capacity, 
craft includes 12-seat 
club compartment. 


MOROCCAN MOTIF FOR EMBASSY 


Morocco-bound travelers 
will soon see this newly- 
designed embassy cum am- 
bassador's residence in 
capital of Rabat. Land-=- 
scaped with local flora, 
structure will occupy 4- 
acre) -Sishe. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN MAY 
Entire month. Intl. Film Festival.......Cannes, France 
1. Wine Festival........eeee-.--Remerschen, Luxembourg 
1-2. Shenandoah Apple Festival........Winchester, Va. 
POO. Intl. TrAde Fair. « ix « tee we eéis ws oe VOLCNC LO, oO opain 
l-Aug. 25. Forest Fun Fair.........Copenhagen, Denmark 
booeTurtile Races: & Carnival...<s..<.«wosnuea Tree, Calif. 
See COURE EY ALALY' sce edie woelare eee Wied o's be eee OLOMSLOM, haus 


3-4. Gauder Folk Festival......Zell-am-Ziller, Austria ~° 


3, 10. Rancheros Visitadores Festival.Santa Barbara, Cal. 
3-16. Printing & Paper Fair........Dusseldorf, Germany 
4. Start Tercentenary Celeb..Ste. Anne de Beaupre, Canada 
Beer vesta GO MAYO cs «sss cc's. oi0/0 coe ele wae «os NOLALOS 5 Armee 
Berl Os.; DLOSSOM FOStLVAL ssc cls ws esse elsees.. LaVelle .caaho 
6-10. Spring Show & Industries Fair....Dublin, Ireland 
SeeOMey PCStLVGds ein ou cie.9 o0i0ne 0.46 eae bee eee MOrOn,. Lohoe. 
9. Barkerville Coach Re-creation..Victoria, B.C., Canada 
Sebo. tnt lh. AUG. BANID. sci eeseesseectetsinki,: Panland 
Osa 1 LOT LOWOL “SNOW. ss sec owe ees p66 cv eee SUL col bine 
10-11. Flying Fish Festival....Avalon, Catalina Island 
Peele RODEO. cs 6 ors e's. eels wes ose eve wOaILA Barbara, Cait. 
Pet ox 50. LSLOrOvNCASt vice oic'e viese ee sees « eo MAdrid,. opal 
11-24. An Tostal Welcome Celeb............-All Ireland 
12-18. Dominion Drama Festival...Halifax, N.S., Canada 
14. Start of Midnight Sun Season....North Cape, Norway 
a eq tl OWT! (NO Werels-o-c cis wet oc ee pievsree eLAWLUCKOUL. Wel. 
14-17. Natl. Ballet of Canada...Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Pet]. STULL p: Time. ReStival . 2.20 ecieiene sHOdtaend 5 Maen. 
Porenpand1 eS FEStival.<iciet e's see e cee ees 6 6 GUDDLO, Llaly 
Mae VOSWOOd HOSTAVALS ccc cics-oe coceecs eo NOCNIXVIIIE,@ Pa. 
15-26. German Handicrafts Fair......-..-Munich, Germany 
hose heStival (Of “UNS TOWNS «ccccecccceceHVelro, Portugal 
16-18. Children's Services Horse Show..Farmington, Conn. 
17. Upper Missouri Band Festival....Williston, N. Dak. 
17-31. Ballet & Music Festival.....Copenhagen, Denmark 
17-Oct. 31. Ocanaluftee Indian Village Open.Cherokee, N.C. 
Pee ROUSK Rider, ROdCOsscccecoeocsc cell TSton, Ne Dake 
BO peeC OMIA BY< OMNI <wetsietevs wie uso slpie esis esse KinOt sbOUVosS LSrack 
20-23. World's Largest Flower Show........-London, Eng. 
leo COAL OLOW si cieis sive sje oe wisle's'e se oe eo Dluetiecla, We Va. 
22. Royal Ulster Agricultural Show...Belfast, No. Ireland 
25-25. Luther Burbank Rose Festival....Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Pome niver Dee "Regattas: ses cscce 00 cieeee see CNOSLET,: DNs 
24-25. Shenandoah Flower Show....Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
24-25. Gipsy Pilgrimage.Ste. Maries-de-la-Mere, France 
24-26. Pergamum FeStival....e..ee+.---.bergana, Turkey 
Zoe mounted Posse: Horse SHOW. s.cecececectargo, Ne Dak. 
go. Pilgrimage of the Dew.ccseccccecceee-Almonte, Spain 
25. Ribatejo Province Fair..........santarem, Portugal 
go. Big Sing Day..cvecccescovcccccevesecssebenton, Ky. 
26. Matrimonial Tea Party..........Ecaussines, Belgium 
26. Morris DanceS...cccrcvcvececvevceeeeeebampton, Eng. 
27. Dancing Procession..........Echternach, Luxembourg 
27-July 31. Music Festival..........Glyndebourne, Eng. 
28-51. Drama Assn. Festival......Burnaby, B.C., Canada 
29. Dahlia Dance Festival........Ephraim Hills, Israel 
29-30. Centl. W. Va. Strawberry Fete.Buckhannon, W. Va. 
29-June 15. Natl. Trade Fair.............-OSslo, Norway 
00. Sardinian Cavalcade...ssccsrccesesssoassari, Italy 
50-June 15. Intl. Music Festival........Bergen, Norway 
Sl-June 2. Goldsmith Festival..Idar-Oberstein, W. Ger. 
sl=June 22. Music Festivals... e..se..eeVienna, | Austria 
$l-July 8. SAS Midnight Sun Flights..Stockholm, Sweden 
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‘RED ROAD ROUTES READIED 


Two tours behind Iron 
Curtain are suggested by 


Auto-Europe to Continent- — 


bound travelers who can 


spare $164.40 for 14 days — 


driving in Czechoslovakia, — 


Poland, USSR or $262.80 © 
for 20 days. Rate includes 
top hotels with meals. 
Auto-Europe rents cars, 
plans itineraries, ar- 


ranges for many necessary — 
special touring documents. — 


Tripsters can buy gas, oil 
at special exchange rate ~ 
of 10 rubles per dollar. : 
Normal exchange is 4R 

for $1. 


CARAVAN RENTALS ROLL 

Trailer travel through 
Europe—natives call it 
caravanning—is eased by 
Avis' new offering of 
trailers in conjunction 
with its rent=-a-car serv- 
ice. Avis-Holland, out of 
Amsterdam, now delivers 
4-person caravans, com-= 
plete with kitchen, stove, 
Sink, to air/ship ports 
for passenger pickup. 


UAL, HERTZ IN DISCOUNTPACT 

New 5% discount on Hertz 
car rentals iS available 
to United Air Lines' pas- 
sengers flying roundtrip 
to 22 U.S. western cities, 
including Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seat- 
tle, Las Vegas, Denver, 
Salt Lake City. 


STEWARDESSES AIR CHARMS 
First annual "Miss In- 
ternational Airline Stew- 

ardess" contest will be 
held in Miami Beach, Fla., 
May 30-June 1 with flying 
entrants expected from 
many countries. ; 


GEORGIA FORT\CENTER OPENED 
New visitor center at 
Ft. Frederica Nat'l Monu- 
ment, on St. Simons Island 

12 miles from Brunswick, 
Ga., has museum of arti- 
facts from 22l-year-old 
fortified town plus infor- 
mation booth, offices. 
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BANISH TENSION AND FLABBINESS 


1ON 
EASE NERVOUS lait i 


like thousands of satisfied users of 


Compact, attractive pillow with removable, 
washable cover—leave it on sofa or slip into 
drawer when not in use. 


Operates on A.C. U.L. pending. 
Size 10¥2”x10¥2""x22"— comes with 8 ft. cord. 


AVAILABLE IN TURQUOISE, 
ROSE AND COCOA BROWN 


ELECTRIC 


VIBRA 
MASSAGE 
PILLOWS 


Yow Ouly 
ke 


postage 


Now every man and woman can en- 
joy the comfort and efficiency of this 
scientifically designed pillow. Enjoy 
the benefits of this professional 
method right in your own home at 
any time —no need to disrobe. 


This clever, stimulating vibrator 
helps relieve 


ACHING BACKS 


due to muscular strain. Gives gentle, deep 
tone massage where needed on body. Firms 
abdominal muscle — reduces surplus fatty 
tissue from hips and helps reduce thighs. 
What soothing relief to tired, aching feet. 


AR 


; ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. 14 
43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


J! enclose $____________. Please send me 
J CHIC VIBRA MASSAGE PILLOWS at $12.95 each, 
I plus 50¢ each for postage and handling. 


Golo pane Second colorichoice 


Name 


§ Address 


; City ==" Saree ware 7 One State 


NOW 


YOU CAN 
AFFORD IT! 


The unforgettable thrill 
of a European tour 
is now brought within 


your means by... 


\ 


onuns 


PERSONALLY ESCORTED, 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


2 COUNTRIES « 35 to 52 DAYS 


Via: QUEEN ELIZABETH © QUEEN MARY e UNITED STATES 
AMERICA « ATLANTIC © AROSA SKY © or AIR 
DEPARTURES: Weekly throughout the year 


Write for free illustrated 


Now you can afford that long-dreamed about adventure of a European 
booklet to your travel 


vacation. After a restful, zestful ocean crossing (or byxair additional) you 
will make exciting visits to Europe's most interesting scenic, cultural and 
historic spots. Companionship for those traveling alone, and members of 


agent or.... 
OD ast 


modern luxury motor-coach with reclining spacious seats, guided by effi- 
cient, multi-lingual tour director. Good, carefully selected hotels. Superb 


Wlsconsin 7-0030 food throughout. The one rate includes steamer round trip tourist class, 
1350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. hotels—practically all meals—sightseeing—tips, etc. 
Phila.: Land Title Bldg. © Ghicago;: 221 N, La Salle-St. 


fee Moats BOS So M1117 $4, ESSENSE EN SS iD SE SES PE 


tours hailing from every state in the U.S.A. Cover Europe comfortably by . 


am 


Seater p 


